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VOLTAIRE’S BOOKS: A SELECTED LIST 


LSEWHERE' the authors of this article have published an 
EK account of Voltaire’s private library at Leningrad, its purchase, 
shortly after Voltaire’s death, by Catherine the Great, its sub- 
sequent history, its character and extent, its bookmarkers and mar- 
ginalia, and, in general, its importance and significance for the clearer 
understanding of Voltaire’s personality and thought. It is here pro- 
posed to give a selected list of some 400 titles of books owned by Vol- 
taire, chosen from a total of from 2,500 to 3,000. Undoubtedly such 
an incomplete list will satisfy no one, least of all the authors of this 
article, but it should nevertheless prove of value in permitting the 
undertaking of many researches which without it would lack a definite 
point of departure or would perhaps not even be thought of. 

The authorities of the Public Library at Leningrad, through their 
secretary, Dr. V. Banck, have undertaken to publish as soon as prac- 
ticable a modern, scientific catalogue of this important Voltaire col- 
lection. The appearance of this catalogue will be awaited with great 
interest by all students of eighteenth-century French literature. 
Meanwhile, since the preparation of such a complete catalogue will 
obviously require considerable time, permission has kindly been grant- 
ed to publish now an incomplete list as a sample of some of the most 
interesting titles in Voltaire’s library. 

Naturally, such a list is somewhat impressionistic. We have made 
extensive selection from theological, philosophical, literary, and his- 
torical works. English literature is represented at length. There are 
also many Latin works, a smaller number in Italian, and a few works 


1 George R. Havens and Norman L. Torrey, ‘‘The Private Library of Voltaire at 
Leningrad,”” PMLA, XLIII (December, 1928), 990-1009. 


[Moperen Puatio.oey, August, 1929] 1 
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in Spanish, with two Spanish grammars, which raise the interesting 
question as to how easily Voltaire could read that language also. 
French literature, whose presence in Voltaire’s library might be more 
safely taken for granted than foreign works, is, in proportion to the 
total, least completely represented in our list, but nowhere has it been 
possible for us, in view of the limitations of time and the pressure of 
still other interesting problems offered by the Voltaire collection 
during our stay in Leningrad, to guarantee a completeness which only 
the appearance of the definitive catalogue can offer. We have, never- 
theless, unless otherwise indicated, endeavored to be complete for each 
author mentioned. However unsatisfactory the present list may be, 
it should notwithstanding prove helpful to students of Voltaire. If it 
whets their appetite for still fuller information along the same lines, 
this list will have been successful in attaining one of its chief aims. As 
many of the titles appear in Voltaire’s library anonymously or under a 
pseudonym, we have made the bibliographical research necessary in 
such cases.' A few entries nevertheless have not yielded up their 


secrets. 
A SELECTED LIST? OF BOOKS FOUND IN 
VOLTAIRE’S LIBRARY® 
Asauzit, Firmin, (wores diverses contenant ses écrits d’histoire, de critique et 
de théologie. Londres [Holland], 1770-73. In-8.‘ 
———., (Ewores de feu M. Abauzit. Genéve, 1770. In-8. 
ApBapig, Jacques, Traité de la vérité de la religion chrétienne. La Haye, 1750. 


3 vols. In-12. 

AppISON, JosepH.’ Remarques sur divers endroits d’Italie, pour servir au voyage 
de M. Misson. Paris, 1722. Tome IV only. In-8. [See Marivaux.] 

1 Several titles were identified for us by Miss Anna M. Green, of the library staff of 
the Ohio State University, and we are very glad to express here our appreciation of her 
valuable aid. 

? Deepest thanks are due Louise C. Havens, who copied out, in the Public Library at 
Leningrad, a large number of these titles and thus made this bibliography more complete 
than would otherwise have been possible. 

* Anyone interested in Voltaire’s books will consult with profit: G. Lanson, ‘‘Ques- 
tions diverses sur l'histoire de l’esprit philosophique en France avant 1750,” RHL, XIX 
(1912), 1-29, 293-317; and also by the same author the important series of articles in the 
Revue des Cours et Conférences from Dec. 26, 1907, to April 21, 1910. 

« These indications of size are only eighteenth-century approximations. It has not 
been possible to substitute for them accurate measurements. They have, however, been 
made uniform in general with those of Quérard and of the Bibliothdque Nationale and 
British Museum catalogues. 

* As indicated in our previous article in P MLA, a manuscript catalogue used by Vol- 
taire at Ferney and still extant at Leningrad will be published later by George R. Havens. 
This catalogue shows that Voltaire also possessed Addison's Works (4 vols.), in-4 (listed 
on fol. 50, verso), Cato (fol. 52 verso), and the Spectator in 8 vols. (fol. 53, verso). 
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AGUESSEAU, Henri-FRANco!Is D’, Huvres. Yverdun, 1763-65. 10 vols. In-8. 
ALEMBERT, JEAN LE Ronp pv’, T'raité de dynamique. Paris, 1743. In-4. 

, ibid. Paris, 1758. In-4. 

, Réflexions sur la cause générale des vents. Paris. 1747. In-4. 

——, Recherches sur la précession des équinoxes et sur la mutation de lV’axe 
de la terre dans le systéme newtonien. Paris, 1749. In-4. 

, Mélanges de littérature, d’histoire et de philosophie. Amsterdam, 1759. 
5 vols. In-12. 

, Réflexions sur application du calcul des probabilités & Vinoculation de 
la petite vérole. [Bound in Pot-pourri, No. 9-9-327.]! 

, [see Article ‘““Genéve’’; Diderot]. 

[Annet, Peter], The History of the Man after God’s Own Heart. London [R. 
Freeman], 1761. [Pot-pourri, No. 11-7-189.] 

Anon., An Essay on the Constitution of England. London, 1765. [Ibid., No. 
11-7-194.] 

Anon., The Vanity of Philosophical Systems. [A Poem Addressed] To the 
Royal Society. (London, 1761. In-4.] [Tbid., No. 9-9-342.] 

Anon., Lettres édifiantes et curieuses ... par quelques missionnaires de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus. Paris, 1717-76. 32 vols. In-8. 

Anon., Traité des trois imposteurs. [La Vie et l’ Esprit de Spinoza.] Yverdun, 
1768. In-8. 

Anson, GrorGe, A Voyage around the World in the Years 1740, 1741, 1742, 
1743, and 1744. Compiled from his papers and materials by Richard 
Walter. London, 1749. In-8. 

Apu.tér, L’Ane d’or, avec le Démon de Socrate. Paris, 1736. Tome II only. 
In-12. 

Aquinas, THomas, Summa theologica. Lugduni, 1738. In-folio. 

ArGENSON, Renfé-Loutis pv’, Considérations sur le gouvernement ancien et 
présent de la France. Amsterdam, 1764. In-8. 

ArisToTe, La poétique, trad. en francois avec des remarques par Mr. Dacier. 
Paris, 1691. In-8. 

, ibid. 1692. In-4. 

Article ‘““Genéve” de |’Encyclopédie. Profession de foi des ministres genevois, 
avec des notes d’un théologien et réponses 4 la lettre de M. Rousseau, citoyen 
de Genéve. Amsterdam, 1759. In-8. [By D’Alembert, etc.] 

Astruc, JEAN, Conjectures sur les Mémoires originaux dont il parait que Moyse 
s’est servi pour composer le Livre de la Genése. Bruxelles, 1753. In-12. 

Aveustin, Sarnt, Sermons sur les sept Psaumes de la Pénitence, traduits par 
Lestang. Paris, 1661. In-12. 

———., Sermons sur le Nouveau Testament. Paris, 1700. 4 vols. In-8. 

, Les Lettres. Paris, 1684. 6 vols. In-8. 


1 There are in Voltaire’s library some 150 volumes listed as Pot-pourri. The finding- 
number given above is that used in a manuscript catalogue of the Voltaire collection made 
by an unknown hand in 1839 and now of great use to any worker who wishes to track 
down the volumes in the Leningrad library. 
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Avuaustin, Saint, De la Cité de Dieu, trad. par Louis Giry. Paris, 1665-67. 
2 vols. In-8. 

——, Les Confessions, trad. par Dubois (nouv. éd.). Paris, 1737. In-8. 

Bacon, Sir Francis, The Essays, or Councils civil and moral, with a Table of 
the colors of good and evil and a Discourse of the wisdom of the ancients, to 
which is added the Character of Queen Elizabeth. London, 1718. In-8. 

———, Summi Angliae cancellarii, de Sapientia veterum, liber. Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1633. In-12. [See Mallet.] 

BARBEYRAC, JEAN, T'raité de la morale des Péres de  Eglise. Amsterdam, 1728. 
In-4. 

BASNAGE DE BEAUVAL, Jacques, Antiquités judaiques. Amsterdam, 1713. 
2 vols. In-8. 

, Histoire des Juifs, depuis Jésus-Christ jusqu’da présent. Paris, 1710. 
7 vols. In-12. 

Bay LE, Pierre, Dictionnaire historique et critique. Rotterdam, 1697. 4 vols. 
In-folio. 

———., Abrégé de Bayle. [MS Vol. I missing.] Vols. II, III, IV. 3 vols. MS 
in-folio. [(C-G; H-O; P-Z.] 

[p—E BoNNEGARDE], Abrégé de Bayle et de Chaufepié. Lyon, 1771. 4 
vols. In-8. [See Bonnegarde and Chaufepié.] 

——— [Le Bret], Bayle dégagé de ses inutilités. MS in-folio. 180 ff. 

——, Extrait du Dictionnaire historique et critique. Berlin, 1765. 2 vols. In-8. 

———,, Lettres choisies avec des remarques. Rotterdam, 1714. 3 vols. In-12. 

———., Nowwvelles de la République des lettres. Amsterdam, 1686 [incomplete]. 
14 vols. In-12. 

, Huvres diverses. La Haye, 1737. 4 vols. In-folio. 

Be.tot, Mag, [See Durey de Meyniéres.] 

Benofr, Exe, Mélanges de Remarques critiques, historiques, philosophiques et 
théologiques sur les deux dissertations de M. Toland: Vv homme sans super- 
stition, et les Origines judaiques. Delf, 1712. [See Toland.] 

BERKELEY, GEorGE, Dialogues entre Hylas et Philonoiis, dont le but est de 
démontrer clairement la réalité et la perfection de V’'entendement humain, la 
nature incorporelle de V'dme, etc. Trad. de l'anglais. Amsterdam, 1750. 
In-12. 

Bernier, ABBE [D’Holbach], [see D’Holbach; Gassendi.] 

Brsuia, Breves in eadem annotationes ex doctis interpretationibus et hebreorum 
commentariis [ed. R. Estienne]. Parisiis, 1532. In-folio. 

Bible, La Sainte, Trad. en francais sur la Vulgate par Le Maistre de Saci. 
Paris, 1730. 2 vols. In-4. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE BLEUE, contenant: l’ Histoire de Robert le Diable, duc de Nor- 
mandie; l’ Histoire de Richard sans peur, fils de Robert le Diable; l Histoire 
de Pierre de Provence et de la belle Maguelonne. Paris, 1775. In-8. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE DES THEATRES, contenant: Le catalogue alphabétique des 

piéces dramatiques, opéra, parodies, et opéra comiques, et le tems de leurs 
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représentations, avec des anecdotes sur la plupart des piéces contenues en ce 
recueil, et sur la vie des auteurs, musiciens et acteurs. Paris, 1733. In-8. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE DU THEATRE FRANCAIS DEPUIS SON ORIGINE, contenant: Un 
extrait de tous les ouvrages composés pour ce thédtre, depuis les mystéres 
jusqu aux piéces de P. Corneille; une liste chronologique de celles composées 
depuis cette derniére époque jusqu’a présent, avec deux tables alphabétiques, 
Vune des auteurs et autre des piéces. Dresde, 1768. 3 vols. In-8. 

[Bocacs, P. J. Fiquer pu], Lettre sur le thédtre anglois, avec une traduction de 
“P Avare,”’ comédie de Mr. Shadwell, et de la ““Femme de campagne,” comé- 
die de Mr. Wicherley. 1752. 2 vols. In-8. 

], Mélange de différentes pieces de vers et de prose, trad. de Vanglais 
d’aprés Mmes Elize Haywood et Suzanne Centlivre, MM..Pope, Southern 
et autres. Berlin, 1751. 2 vols. In-8. 

Bortzeau Despréaux, Huvres. Genéve, 1716. 2 vols. In-4. 

, tbid., 1 vol. In-4. 

ET Brossette, Lettres familiéres. Lyon, 1770. 3 vols. In-12. 

Bo.LInGBROKE [Henry St. Joun, Vicomte], Lettres sur Vhistoire, trad. de 
Vanglais par Barbeu du Bourg. 1752. 2 vols. In-8. [2 copies.] 

———., Mémoires secrets sur les affaires d’ Angleterre depuis 1710 jusqu’en 1716, 
etc. Londres, 1754. 2 vols. In-8. 

——, Lettre servant d’introduction a ses lettres philosophiques 4 M. Pope, 
trad. de l'anglais. 1766. In-8. 

———., The Philosophical Works (Mallet ed.). London, 1754. 5 vols. In-8. 

BONNEGARDE, DE, Dictionnaire historique et critique, ... recherches sur plusieurs 
hommes célébres tirées des dictionnaires de Bayle et de Chaufepié. Lyon, 

1771. 4 vols. In-8. [See Bayle; Chaufepié.] 

Borex, Pierre, A Summary or Compendium of the Life of the Most Famous 
Philosopher Renatus Descartes. London, 1670. In-8. 

Bossuet, Avertissement aux Protestants sur les lettres du Ministre Jurieu 
contre Vhistoire des variations. Paris, 1752. Tomes III-IV. 2 vols. In-8. 

———, Discours sur l'histoire universelle, 4 Mgr. le Dauphin pour expliquer la 
suite de la religion et les changemens des empires. Paris, 1739. 2 vols. 
In-8. 

—_—, Continuation de V histoire wniverselle, contenant ce qui s’est passé de plus 
remarquable depuis l’an 800 de N.S. jusqu’a Van 1737. Amsterdam, 1738. 
Tomes II, III, IV. 3 vols. In-8. 

————.,, Histoire des variations des églises protestantes. Paris, 1752. 2 vols. In-8. 

———,, Politique tirée des propres paroles de l’ Ecriture Sainte 4 Mgr. le Dau- 
phin, ouvrage posthume. Bruxelles, 1710. Partie I. In-8. 

———.,, Recueil des oraisons funébres (nouv. éd.). Paris, 1749. In-8. 

, Relation sur le quiétisme. Paris, 1698. In-8. 

[Bounrer, Le Présmwent Jean], Remarques sur les Tusculanes de Cicéron 

avec une dissertation sur Sardanapale, dernier roi d’Assyrie. Paris, 1737. 

In-8. [See Cicero.] 


{--- 
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BovuLaINVILLieRS, HENRI DE, Doutes sur la religion, suivis de l’'analyse du 
traité théologi-politique de Spinoza. Londres, 1767. In-8. [The first of 
these two works is attributed by Quérard to Guéroult de Pival.] 

[With Dom Francois Lami],! L’ Athéisme renversé, ou réfutation des 
Erreurs de Spinoza. Bruxelles [Amsterdam], 1731. In-12. [Pub. by 
Lenglet du Fresnoy.] 

BouLaNnGER, NicoLas-ANTOINE, Dissertation sur Elie et Enoch. Dix-huitiéme 
siécle. In-8. [2 copies.] 

, [see D’Holbach]. 

[Du Marsarts?],? Examen de la Religion chrétienne. MS in-4. 

Bourn, SAMUEL, A Series of Discourses. London, 1768. 4 vols. In-8. 

[Boyitze, Ropert], Considerations touching .... the usefullness of Naturell 
Philosophy. Oxford, 1663. In-4. 

BrantTOme, (uvres (nouv. éd.). La Haye, 1740. 15 vols. In-12. 

Brueys, D. A. pg, Histoire du fanatisme de notre tems (nouv. éd. augm.). La 
Haye, 1755. 2 vols. In-8. 

Brumoy, Pére, Le thédtre des Grecs. Paris, 1730. 3 vols. In-4. 

, ibid. Amsterdam, 1732. 5 vols. In-8. 

, tbid. Paris, 1749. 2 vols. In-8. 

Buppevs, JEAN-FRancois, T'raité de l'athéisme et de la superstition, trad. par 
Louis Philon et mis au jour par Jean-Chrétien Fischer. Amsterdam et 
Leipzig, 1756. In-8. 

Burron, Histoire naturelle générale et particuliére, servant de suite a la théorie de 
la terre et d’introduction a Vhistoire des minéraux, Supplément. Paris, 
1774. Tome I. In-4. 

Buuiuet, J. B., Histoire de l’établissement du christianisme tirée des seuls 
auteurs juifs et payens ow l’on trouve une preuve solide de la vérité de cette 
religion. Besancon, 1764. In-4. 

, L’existence de Dieu démontrée par les merveilles de la nature. Paris, 
1768. In-8. 

Burieny, J. Levesque bE, Traité de Porphyre, touchant l’abstinence de la chair 
des animaux, avec la vie de Plotin par ce philosophe, et une dissertation sur 
les génies. Paris, 1747. In-8. 

, Vie de Grotius. Paris, 1752. 2 vols. In-8. 

, Théologie payenne, ou sentimens des philosophes et des peuples payens 

les plus célébres sur Dieu, sur VGme et sur les devoirs de Vhomme. Paris, 

1754. 2 vols. In-8. 


























1 On p. 376 of this volume is an ‘Extrait d'une lettre de Monseigneur de Fénelon.”’ 
It was put in maliciously to get the authority of Fénelon’s name on the title-page. Vol- 
taire comments: ‘‘Si Mgr. de Fénelon est l'auteur de cet écrit, Mgr. a fait un bien mauvais 
ouvrage.”’ 

? Voltaire has written on the MS: ‘“‘Par Du Marsais, Cet ouvrage est d'un style froid, 
languissant, et diffus et n'est peut-6tre pas assez approfondi. Il ne mérite pas l'impression 
et d’ailleurs tous les ouvrages de ce genre doivent étre supprimez.”’ 
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, Vie d’Erasme, dans laquelle on trowvera UV histoire de plusieurs hommes 

célébres avec lesquels il a été en liaison. Paris, 1757. 2 vols. In-8. 

, Viede M. Bossuet, Evéque de Meaux. Bruxelles et Paris, 1761. In-12. 

[ ], Examen critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne. 1766. In-8. 
[2 copies.] [Pub. under name of Fréret.] 

[ ], ibid. 1767. In-8. [2 copies.] 

[BurKE, Epmunp], An Account of the European Settlements in America. 
London, 1758. 2 vols. In-8. [Revised by Burke.] 

Burnet, GILBERT, Histoire de la réformation de I Eglise d’ Angleterre, trad. de 
Vanglais par M. de Rosemond. Genéve, 1693. 4 vols. In-8. 

, History of His Own Time. London, 1725-34. Vols. II, III, IV, V, VI. 

5 vols. In-8. 

[pseud.], T'raité de la prédestination et de Vélection, trad. de l'anglais de 
Mr. B., évéque de Salisbury. Genéve, 1765. [Pot-pourri, No. 9-9-342.] 

Burnet [La Serre or Du Marsats?], [see La Serre]. 

Casot, Dom J.-J., Les Plagiats de M. J.-J. Rousseau de Genéve sur l'éducation. 
La Haye et Paris, 1766. In-12. 

CALDERON DE LA Barca, La grande comedia: Lances de amor y fortuna. [Pot- 
pourri, No. 9-9-326.] 

Catmet, Dom Avucustin, Commentaire littéral sur tous les livres de l’ancien et 
du nouveau testament. Paris, 1720. 28 vols. In-4. 

, Diarium helveticum. 1756. In-8. 

, Traité sur les apparitions des esprits, et sur les vampires ou les revenans 
de Hongrie, de Moravie, etc. Paris, 1751. 2 vols. In-12. 

——., Dictionnaire historique, critique, chronologique, géographique et lit- 
téral de la Bible (nouv. éd.). Paris, 1730. 4 vols. In-fol. 

Carré pE Montceron, Louts-Basiiz, La vérité des miracles opérés a V'inter- 
cession de M. de Paris et autres appelans, démontrés contre M. lV’ archevéque 

* de Sens, Dédié au Roy. 1737. In-8. 

CENTLIVRE, SUZANNE, [see Bocage]. 

Cervantes, Micugt, Prélogo de las obras de Miguel Cervantes. [Pot-pourri, 
No. 9-9-327.] 

, Primera Parte del ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha. En 

Brucelas, 1617. 

, Histoire de V admirable Don Quichotte de la Manche (nouv. éd.). Lyon, 
1728. Vols. I, II, INI, V, VI. 5 vols. In-12. 

CHARDIN, JEAN, Voyages en Perse et autres lieux de l orient. Amsterdam, 1711. 
3 vols. In-4. 

CHARLEVOIX, PrerRE-FRANCOIS XAVIER DE, Histoire du Paraguay. Paris, 
1756. 3 vols. In-4. 

Cuarp or SHarP [La Merttrie], [see La Mettrie]. 

CHARRON, PrerkE, De la sagesse, Trois livres. Paris, 1768. 2 vols. In-12. 
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CHAUFEPIE, JACQUES-GEORGES DE, Nouveau dictionnaire historique et critique, 
Supplément au Dictionnaire de Bayle. Amsterdam et La Haye, 1750-56. 
4 vols. In-fol. [See Bayle.] 

CuHavuuiev, ABBE DE, (Zuvres diverses. Amsterdam, 1733. Tomes I-II. In 1 
vol. In-8. 

, ibid. London, 1740. 2 vols. In-8. 

Cuuss, THomas, Nowveaus essais sur la Bonté de Dieu, la liberté de l'homme, et 
Vorigine du mal, trad. de l'anglais. Amsterdam, 1732. In-12. 

Cicero, De la divination, trad. par Régnier Desmarais. Amsterdam, 1741. 
In-8. 

, Entretiens sur la Nature des Dieux, trad. par D’Olivet, avec des re- 

marques de Bouhier. Paris, 1732. 2 vols. In-12. [See Bouhier.] 

, bid. Paris, 1732. Tome II only. In-8. 

, Entretiens sur les vrais biens et sur les vrais mauz, trad. par Régnier 

Desmarais. Paris, 1721. In-12. 

, Lettres & Atticus (éd. par Mongault). Paris, 1738. 6 vols. In-12. 

[See Middleton.] 

, Tusculanes, trad. par Bouhier et d’Olivet. Paris, 1737. 2 [3?] vols. In-12. 

[See Bouhier. ]} 

, Opera. Geneve, 1758. 9 vols. In-4. 

CLAPAREDE, D., Remarques sur la 3¢ des Lettres écrites de la montagne par Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, ou Considérations sur les miracles de Il’ Evangile. 
Genéve, 1765. 

CLARKE, SAMUEL, T'raités de l’ Existence et des Attributs de Dieu, des Devoirs de 
la religion naturelle, et de la vérité de la religion chrétienne, trad. par Ricotier, 
seconde éd. revue sur la 6¢ éd. anglaise. Amsterdam, 1727-28. 3 vols. In-8. 
[See Leibnitz.] 

, [see Leibnitz]. 

{[Cotuins, ANTHONY], The Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered in a View of 
the Controversy occasioned by a late book, entitled: A Discourse of »the 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion. London, 1727. In-8. 

-, Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion. Lon- 
don, 1737. In-8. 

———, Discours sur la liberté de penser, trad. de V'anglois et augmenté d’une 
Lettre d’un médecin arabe, avec l’examen de ces deux ouvrages, par M. de 
Crouzas (nouv. éd. corr.). Londres, 1766. 2 vols. In-12. Vol. Ionly. [See 
Leibnitz.] 

, Examen des prophéties qui servent de fondement a la Religion chrétienne 

avec un Essai de critique sur les Prophétes et les Prophéties en général, 

ouvrages traduits de l'anglais par D’Holbach. Londres [Amsterdam], 1768. 



































In-8. 
, [see Leibnitz]. 
Coreterius, J. B. [(Cérevier, Jean-Baptiste], SS Patrum.... Opera. 


Amsterdam, 1724. 2 vols. In-folio. 
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CrELuIvs, J. [CRELL, JoHANN], De la tolérance dans la religion, trad. du latin 
par Lecéne; l Intolérance convaincue de crime et de folie, trad. de Vanglais par 
D’Holbach. Londres [Amsterdam], 1769. In-8. [The second work is from 
the Independent Whig; see Trenchard.] 

Crovusaz, J. P. pg, Commentaire sur la traduction en vers de M. L’abbé Du 
Resnel de V Essai de M. Pope sur 1 Homme. Genéve, 1738. In-12. [See 
Pope.] 

CUMBERLAND, RicHarpD, Sanchoniatho’s Phenician History (trans. from the 
first book of Eusebius). London, 1720. In-8. [See Eusebius; Mason.] 

DeruaM, WiLu1AM, Théologie astronomique. Paris, 1729. In-8. 

, Théologie physique. Rotterdam, 1730. 2 vols. In-8. 

Descartes, Rent&, Discours de la Méthode. Paris, 1724. 2 vols. In-12. Vol. 
II in duplicate. 

——., Les Méditations métaphysiques. Paris, 1724. 2 vols. In-12. 

, Les Passions de l’ Ame; le Monde ou Traité de la lumiére; et la Géométrie. 

Paris, 1726. In-8. 

, Les Principes de la Philosophie, écrits en latin et traduits en francois 

par un de ses amis. Paris, 1723. In-12. 

, Lettres, qui traitent de plusieurs belles questions concernant la morale, la 

physique, la médecine et les mathématiques. Paris, 1724-25. 6 vols. In-12. 

, [see Borel]. 

Des Pérrers, BONAVENTURE, Contes et nouvelles et joyeux devis. Cologne, 
1711. Tome II only. In-12. 

Diverot, Denis, Pensées philosophiques. La Haye, 1746. In-12. 

, Lettres sur les aveugles. Londres, 1749. In-8. 

———., Ewes philosophiques. Amsterdam, 1772. 6 vols. In-8. 

, Collection complette des ceuvres phil., litt. et dramatiques. Londres, 1773. 

Tome III only. 

, Essai sur les régnes de Claude et de Néron. 1782 [sic?].! Tomes I-II. 

1 vol. 

, Lettre de M. Diderot au R. P. Berthier. [8.1.], 1751. In-8. 

, Essai de philosophie morale. Berlin, 1749. In-8. [Bound with the pre- 

ceding title.] 

, Mémoires sur différens sujets de mathématiques. Paris, 1748..In-8. 

{and D’AtemMBeERT], Encyclopédie. Paris, 1751-57. Vols. I-VII. In- 
folio. 

, tbid. Neuchatel, 1765. Vols. IX-XVII. In-folio. 

——., Supplément 4 l’ Encyclopédie. Amsterdam: Vols. I-II, 1776; Vols. 
III-IV, 1777. In-folio. 

, Recueil de pianches sur les sciences, les arts libéraux et les arts mé- 

caniques. Paris, 1762-68. 6 vols. 

, Suite du recueil de planches. Paris and Amsterdam, 1777. 















































1 As this title was obtained by correspondence, it has been impossible for us to verify 
at first hand this date, which comes four years after Voltaire’s death. 
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[Dops.ey, Ropert, and Gay, Joun], Choix de petites piéces du thédtre anglais. 
Londres, 1756. Tomes I-II in 1 vol. In-8. [Trans. Claude-Pierre Patu.] 
[See Gay.] 

DryDENn, Joun,! The Dramatick Works, in siz volumes. London, 1735. [In-12.] 
[Pot-pourri, No. 11-7-198.] [Contains only the Essay of Dramatick Poesy 
comprising part of the first volume; the rest are no longer in Voltaire’s 
library, or perhaps never were.] 

Ducts, JEAN-Francois, Hamlet, tragédie imitée de Vanglais. Paris, 1770. In-8. 
[Pot-pourri, No. 11-6-166.] 

{Du Marsats? Quérard says not by Du Marsalis], Analyse de la Religion 
chrétienne. [S.1.n.d.] [Pot-pourri.] [See Boulanger; Burnet.] 

[ ], [see Boulanger; La Serre]. 

Du Perron DE CasTERA, Extraits de plusieurs pieces du thédtre espagnol, avec 
des réflexions et la traduction des endroits les plus remarquables. Paris, 
1738. 2 vols. In-8. [Contains extracts of ten plays of Lope de Vega.] 

Dupin, L. E., Histoire de l’Eglise. Paris, 1701-3. 5 vols. In-8. 

, uvres [biblical commentary]. Paris. 1711. 43 vols. In-8. 

Durey pe Meyniéres, Mme [formerly Mme Betot], Mélanges de littérature 
anglaise, trad. par Mme B***. La Haye et Paris, 1759. Partie I. In-12. 

Du Ronpe., Jacquss, Vie d’Epicure. Paris, 1679. In-12. 

Epictetus, The Life and Philosophy. Rendered into English by John Davies. 
London, 1670. In-12. 

———., Le Manuel d’ Epictéte et les Commentaires de Simplicius, trad. par M. 
Dacier. Paris, 1715. 2 vols. In-12. 

EprpHantl, Divi, Contra octoaginta hereses opus. Parisiis, 1564. In-folio. 

Evsesivus, [see Mason; Cumberland]. 

, Preparatio evangelica. Paris, 1628. In-8. 

Fasrictivs, J. A., Codex apocryphus novi testamenti (2d ed.). Hamburgi, 1719. 
3 vols. In-8. [Bound in 4 vols.] 

, Salutaris lux evangelii. Hamburgi, 1731. In-4. 

, [see Gaulmin]. 

Fre.pinc, Henry, Histoire de Tom Jones, ou l'enfant trouvé; trad. de Vanglais 
par M.D.L.P. [M. de la Place]. Londres, 1750. 4 vols. In-8. 

Fieury, ApBé Ciaupe, Abrégé de Il’ Histoire ecclésiastique, trad. de l'anglais. 
Berne, 1766. 2 vols. In-8. 

, Histoire ecclésiastique. Paris, 1715-38. 35 vols. In-12. 

FONTENELLE, (/uvres diverses (nouv. éd.). Paris, 1724. Vols. [and III. In-12. 

, Ewores. Paris, 1742. Vols. I, If, IV, VI. In-12. 

FREIND, Joun, Histoire de la médecine depuis Galien jusqu’au XVI¢ siécle, 
trad. de Vanglais. Paris, 1728. In-4. 

[Frtret, Nicoxas], Lettre de Thrasibule 4 Leucippe, ouvrage posthume de Mr. F. 

[S.1.n.d.] 


1 In Voltaire’s eighteenth-century MS catalogue are listed: ‘‘Driden’s Fables,” 1 vol. 
(fol. 52), and Dryden's Two Plays, 1 vol. (fol. 53, verso). 
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, [LévEsque DE Burieny], [see Burigny]. 

GaGnigR, JEAN, La Vie de Mahomet. Amsterdam, 1732. 2 vols. In-12. 
[See Koran; Reland.] 

GassENDI, Pierre, Vita....N. C. Fabricij de Peiresc. Hage-Comitum, 
1655. In-4. 


, Abrégé de la philosophie de Gassendi, par F. Bernier. Lyon, 1777. 8 
tomes in 7 vols. In-8. 

GAULLYER, Dents, Régles de poétique, tirées d’ Aristote, d’Horace, de Despréaux 
et d’autres célébres auteurs. Paris, 1728. In-8. 

[Gautmin, GILBERT], De Vita et Morte Mosis [ed. Fabricius]. Hamburgi, 
1714. In-8. 

Gay, Joun, The Beggars’ Opera. London, 1754. [Recueil de piéces de thédtre, 
No. 6-3-69.] 

, L’Opéra du gueux. Paris, 1756. [‘‘Choix de petites piéces du Théatre 
anglais,’ Vol. II.] [See Dodsley.] 

Gazette de France. 106 vols. In-4. (1631-1792 [sic]). 

Gorpon, Tuomas, [see Trenchard]. 

, Discours historique et politique, trad. de Vanglois par un de ses amis. 
[S.1.], 1759. 2 vols. In-12. 

Grasius, J. E., Spicilegium SS. Patrum. Oxonie, 1700. 2 vols. In-8. 

s’GRAVESANDE, WILLEM J., Physices elementa mathematica experimentis con- 
firmata, sive Introductio ad philosophiam Newtonianam. Lugduni Ba- 
tavorum, 1725-31. 2 vols. In-4. [See Newton.] 

, Lures philosophiques et mathématiques. 1774. 2 vols. In-4. 

Gray, THomas, Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 8 pp. MS. [Pot- 
pourri, No. 11-208.] 

, Elegia inglese sopra un cimitero di campagna. Padua, 1772. [Ibid., 
No. 11-7-182.] [See Suard.] 

Haywoop, Euiza, [see Bocage]. 

[Hénav.t, Lz PrEsmwent], Nowvel Abrégé chronologique de V histoire de France. 
Paris, 1756. 2 vols. In-8. 

[ ], bid. Paris, 1768. 2 vols. In-4. 

Hoses, THomas, Elementa philosophica de cive. Amsterdam, 1696. In-12. 

Ho.sacu, vd’, Histoire critique de Jésus-Christ. Amsterdam, [ca. 1770]. In-8. 

, Lettres & Eugénie. Paris, [1768?]. In-12. [See Toland.] 

], Les Prétres démasqués, ou les iniquités du clergé chrétien, Ouvrage 

trad. de l'anglais. Londres, 1768. In-8. 

], Le Bon-Sens, ou Idées naturelles opposées aux idées surnaturelles. 

Londres, 1774. In-8. 

], Théologie portative, ou Dictionnaire abrégé de la religion chrétienne, 

par Vabbé Bernier. Londres, 1768. In-8. [See Gassendi.] 

], Le Christianisme dévoilé, ou Examen des principes et des effets de la 

religion chrétienne. Londres, 1756. [3 copies.] [Pub. under name of 

Boulanger.] 
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Howsacu, p’, ibid. Londres, 1767. 
, {see Bernier, Collins, Crell, Woolston]. 

Homer, L’Iliade, trad. par Mme Dacier (nouv. éd. revue). ... Avec quelques 

réflexions sur la préface angloise de M. Pope. Paris, 1741. 4 vols. In-12. 
, L’Odyssée, trad. par Mme Dacier (nouv. éd.). Paris, 1741. 4 vols. 
In-12. 

Horace, Poemata. Londini, 1740. In-12. 

——, Odes, trad. en vers fran¢ais avec des notes par M. Chabanon de Maugris. 
Paris, 1773. Livre III. In-8. 

, Luvres, en latin et en francais avec des remarques critiques et historiques 
par Mr. Dacier. Amsterdam, 1727. 10 vols. In-12. 

{Huper, Marre}, Lettres sur la religion essentielle & Vhomme, distinguée de ce 
qui n’en est que l’accessoire. Londres, 1739. In-8. 

{ ], Suite sur la religion essentielle 4 Vhomme, servant de réponse aux ob- 
jections qui ont été faites 4 Vouvrage qui porte ce titre. Partie III. Londres, 
1739. In-8. 

Huetius, Perrus Danie (Huet, Prerre-Dantet], Demonstratio evangelica. 
Parisiis, 1690. In-folio. 

Hume, Davin, Essays and Treatises. London: Vol. I, 1753; Vol. II, 1756; 
Vol. IV, 1754. [Vol. III missing.] 3 vols. In-12. 

, Four Dissertations. London, 1757. In-12. 

Hyprg, Tuomas, Veterum Persarum et Parthorum et Medorum religionis his- 
toria. Oxonii, 1760. In-4. 

InetT, Joun, Origines anglicane, or a History of the English Church. London, 
1704-10. In-folio. 

JamBuicuus, De Mysteriis Liber. Oxonii, 1678. In-folio. 

KEnnicoTtT, BENJAMIN, Remarques critiques sur I. Samuel, Ch. VI, vers 19. 
Londres, 1768. [Pot-pourri.] 

Koran, The, Trans. into English and with a Preliminary Discourse by George 
Sale. London, 1734. In-4. [See Gagnier; Reland.] 

La CALPRENEDE, Cassandre. Paris, 1651. 10 vols. In-8. 

, thid. Paris, 1752. 3 vols. In-8. 

LAFITAU, JosEPH-FRANCOIS, Meurs des sauvages américains comparées aux 
meurs des premiers temps. Paris, 1724. 3 vols. In-4. 

Lamt, [see Boulainvilliers]. 

[La Merrrie], Histoire Naturelle de l'dme, trad. de l'anglais par feu M. 
H*** (nouv. éd.). Oxford, 1747. In-8. [See Charp.] 

La Morue te Vayer, (uvres. Paris, 1662. 3 vols. In-folio. 

, Hexaméron rustique, ou les six journées passées a la campagne entre des 
personnes studieuses. Amsterdam, 1698. In-12. [Missing.] 

- , Cing Dialogues faites 4 limitation des anciens [under the pseudonym 
of Oratius Tubero]. Mans, 1671. In-12. [Missing.] 
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[La Pace, PrerrE-ANTOINE DE], Venise sauvée, tragédie imitée de l'anglais 
d’Otway. Paris, 1746. In-8. [Recueil de piéces de thédtre, No. 6-3-46.] 
[See Fielding; Shakespeare.] 

[La Serre] [Du Marsats?],! La vraie religion tradutte de l’ Ecriture Sainte, par 
permission de Jean, Luc, Marc et Matthieu. Madrid, 1761. In-8. [Pub. 
under name of Burnet; attributed also to Saint-Evremond.] 

[Lz Buanc, AsBé], Lettres d’un Francois 4 Londres. La Haye, 1745. 3 vols. 
In-12. 

Le Cuizrc, Jean, Bibliothéque universelle et historique de l'année 1686 a 1718. 
Amsterdam, 1687-92. 26 vols. In-12. 

, Bibliotheque choisie pour servir de suite a la Bibliothéque universelle. 
Amsterdam, 1703 4 1718. 28 vols. In-12. 

, Bibliothéque ancienne et moderne. Amsterdam, 1714-30. 29 vols. In- 
12. 

Le GENDRE DE Sarnt-AusBINn, GILBERT CHARLES, Traité de l’Opinion ou 
Mémoires pour servir 4 Vhistoire de Vesprit humain. Paris, 1733. 5 tomes 
in 10 vols. In-8. 

, hid. 2 tomes in 4 vols. In-12. 

Lerpnitz, Les Monades ou Introduction a la philosophie de Leibnitz. Lyon, 
1767. [Pot-pourri, No. 9-9-336.] 

, Essais de Théodicée sur la bonté de Dieu, la Liberté de Vhomme et 
Vorigine du mal (nouv. éd.). Amsterdam, 1747. 2 vols. In-8. 

, Commercii epistolici Leibnitiant. Hanover-et-Géttingen, 1745. 2 vols. 
In-8. 

, Luvres philosophiques, latines et frangaises. Amsterdam et Leipzig, 
1765. In-4. 

, Opera omnia. Geneve, 1768. 6 vols. In-4. 

, with CLarKke, Newron [AntHony Co.tiins], etc., Recueil de diverses 
préces sur la philosophie, la religion naturelle, V histoire, les mathématiques, 
etc. Amsterdam, 1720. 2 vols. In-12. [Trans. Desmaizeaux.] 

[LitLo, GeorGe], Le Marchand de Londres, ou l Histoire de George Barnwell, 
tragédie bourgeoise, trad. de V'anglois par M***. (Clément de Genéve, 
1748 or 1751.] 

Locke, Joun, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. London, 1710. 
Vol. I only. In-12. 

, Essai philosophique concernant l’entendement humain. Trad. de.l’an- 
glois par M. Coste. Amsterdam, 1758. 4 vols. In-12. 

, Le Christianisme raisonnable, tel qu’il nous est représenté dans I’ Ecriture 
Sainte. Trad. de anglais. Amsterdam, 1731. 2 vols. In-8. 

, thid. Trad. de Vanglais par M. Coste. Amsterdam, 1740. 2 vols. 
In-12. 


1 Voltaire has written in his copy: ‘‘Je le crois de Du Marsay."’ On the attribution to 
Saint-Evremond he writes: ‘‘Jamais."’ 
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Locke, Joun, (uvres diverses. Amsterdam, 1732. 2 vols. In-12. 

Luctan, [see Suard]. 

Lucretius, De rerum natura libri sex, cum notis Th. Creech. Londini, 1754. 
In-8. 

, Traduction libre. Amsterdam, 1768. 2 vols. In-12. 

——., Traduction nowvelle. Paris, 1768. 2 vols. In-12. 

——, Della natura delle cose, libri sei, tradotti dal latino nel toscano idioma da 
Alessandro Marchetti. 1669. MS in-8. 

, ibid. Amsterdam, 1754. 2 vols. In-8. [See Polignac.] 

LytrieTon, Lorp, Dialogues of the Dead. London, 1760. In-8. 

, Dialogues des morts (traduction nouv.). Amsterdam, 1767. In-8. 

Manomert, [see Gagnier; Koran]. 

MalILiy, CHEVALIER DE, Le Voyage et les Avantures des trois Princes de Saren- 
dip. Trad. du persan. Paris, 1719. In-12. 

MALEBRANCHE,! Entretien d’un philosophe chrétien et d’un philosophe chinois 
sur existence et la nature de Dieu. Paris, 1708. In-12. 

, Conversations chrétiennes. 1733. 

Ma ttet, Davin, The Life of Francis Bacon. London, 1740. In-8. [See Bacon.] 

MANDEVILLE, BERNARD, The Fable of the Bees (3d ed.). London: Vol. I, 
1724; Vol. II, 1729. 

[ ], Pensées libres sur la religion, V église et le bonheur de la nation, trad. de 
Vanglais [by Van Effen]. Amsterdam, 1738. 2 vols. In-8. 

Marrivaux, Le Spectateur francois (nouv. éd. augm.). Paris, 1728. 2 vols. 
In-12. [See Addison and n. on Addison.] 

[Mason or Masson, Francis], The History of Ancient Paganism, as delivered 
by Eusebius. London, 1743. [See Cumberland; Eusebius.] 

[Mgton, JEAN-FRANcoIs], Essai politique sur le commerce. 1736. In-12. 

Ménaae, Ménagiana. Paris, 1729. 4 vols. In-12. 

Mipp.eTon, Conyers, Lettre écrite de Rome. Amsterdam, 1744. In-12. 

, The Miscellaneous Works (2d ed.). London, 1755. 5 vols. In-8. 

[ ], Lettres de Cicéron 4 Brutus et de Brutus a Cicéron. Paris, 1744. In-8. 

[Mi&cxr, Guy], The Present State of Great Britain and Ireland. London, 1718. 
In-8. 

[ (?)], L’ Etat présent de la Grande Bretagne sous le régne de Georges 1°. 
Amsterdam, 1723. 3 vols. 

Mitton, Joun,? A Defense of the People of England, in answer to Salmasius’ 
Defense of the King. 1692. In-8. 

—, Defensio secunda pro populo anglicano. Hage Comitum, 1654. In-12. 

[MrraBeav, Marquis DE], L’Ami des hommes, ou Traité de la population. 
Avignon, 1756. 5 vols. In-8. 

Mouiére, @uvres (nouv. éd.). Paris, 1739. 8 vols. In-12. 


1 Incomplete listing of Malebranche titles. 
2?In Voltaire's eighteenth-century MS cataiogue are also listed: Paradis perdu et 
reconquis (fol. 36, verso); Paradise Lost, 1 vol. (fol. 53, verso); Paradise Lost and Regained, 
4 vols. (fol. 54, verso); Deffense du Peuple anglais (fol. 53, verso). 
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{[Montaau, Mrs. Evizazeta], Apologie de Shakespeare, en réponse a la critique 
de M. de Voltaire. Traduite de Vanglais de Mme de Montagu. Londres 
et Paris, 1777. In-8. [See Shakespeare.] 

MonTAIGNE, MICHEL DE, Essais (nouv. éd.). Londres, 1745. 7 vols. In-12. 

, Journal de voyage en Italie par la Suisse et ’ Allemagne en 1580 et 1581. 
Rome et Paris, 1774. In-4. [Missing.] 

Monresquiev, @uvres (nouv. éd. revue, corr. et augm.). Amsterdam and 
Leipzig: Arkstée and Merkus, 1759. 6 vols. In-8. 

, Lettres familiéres du président de Montesquieu, Baron de la Bréde, a 
divers amis d’Italie. [S.1.], 1767. In-8. 

MoréEnt, Louis, Le grand Dictionnaire historique. Amsterdam, Leyden, La 
Haye, et Utrecht, 1740. Vols. I, IV, V, VI, VII. 5 vols. In-folio. 

——., Nowveau Supplément au grand Dictionnaire historique. Paris, 1749. 
2 vols. In-folio. 

Moreto, D. Aueustin, La misma conciencia acusa. Comedia famosa. [Pot- 
pourri, No. 9-9-326.] 

[Mura.t, Béat-Louts ps], Lettres sur les Anglois et les Francois et sur les 
voyages (2d éd.). Cologne, 1727. In-8. 

Newton, Isaac, The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Amended. London, 
1728. In-8. 

, La Chronologie des anciens royaumes corrigée. Trad. del’anglais. Paris, 
1728. In-4. [See Leibnitz; Pemberton; s’Gravesande.] 

NIEUWENTYT, BERNARD, L’Existence de Dieu, démontrée par les merveilles de 
la nature. Amsterdam, 1760. In-4. 

Nuits (Les Mille et une), Contes arabes, trad. par M. Galland. Paris, 1747. 6 
vols. In-4. 

OrreryY, JoHN, Earu or, Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of St. Patricks, Dublin. London, 1752. In-8. [See Swift.] 

‘[Osstan] [JAMEs MacPuerson], Fragments of Ancient Poetry. Edinburg, 1760. 
[Pot-pourri, No. 11-7-213]. [See Suard.] 

[ ], Fingal. London, 1762. In-4. [2 copies.] 

Orway, [see La Place]. 

PauissoT, CHARLES, Dunciade, poéme en dix chants, Suivie des Mémoires pour 
servir @ Vhistoire de notre littérature. Londres, 1771. 3 vols. In-8. 

[ParraicT, Freres], Histoire générale du thédtre francois, depuis son origine 
jusqu’é présent, etc. Paris, 1734-49. 14 vols. In-12. 

PascaL, Eloges et pensées (nouv. éd.). Avec des notes [de Voltaire]. Paris, 
1778. In-8. 

, Pensées sur la religion et sur quelques autres sujets. Amsterdam, 1684. 

In-8. 

, ibid. Paris, 1748. In-8. 

PEMBERTON, Henry, A View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy. London, 

1728. In-4. [2 copies.] 
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Puiturps, THomas, The History of the Life of Reginald Pole. Oxford, 1767. 2 
vols. In-4. 

[pseud.], Discours historique et philosophique de l’athéisme. Londini, 
1716. In-8. 

PHILON LE Jurr, Hwores, trad. par Morel. Paris, 1619. In-8. 

Philosophical Transactions, Vol. LII [2d part of year 1762]. London, 1763. 
In-8. 

Piato, Opera omnia. Lugduni, 1667. In-folio. 

, Euores, trad. en frangois avec des remarques et la vie de ce philosophe 

avec l’exposition des principaux dogmes de sa philosophie. Amsterdam, 

1700. 2 vols. In-8. 

, République de Platon, ou du juste et de Vinjuste, trad. par M. de La 

Pillonniére. Londres, 1726. In-4. 

, République de Platon, ou Dialogues de la justice. Paris, 1762. 2 vols. 
In-8. 

Piucue, Asst, Spectacle de la nature. Paris, 1732. Vols. I-V, VII. 6 vols. 
In-12. 

, tbid. Paris, 1764. 11 vols. In-12. 

, Histoire du ciel (nouv. éd.). Paris, 1757. 2 vols. 

Piurarcu, Lives of the Illustrious Greeks and Romans with Their Comparisons. 
London, 1713. In-8. [Three editions in French, 1575, 1635, and 1734.] 

PoLigNac, MELCHIOR DE, Anti-Lucretius. Paris, 1747. 2 vols. In-8. 

, L’ Anti-Lucréce, poéme sur la religion naturelle, trad. par M. de Bou- 
gainville. Paris, 1749. 2 vols. In-8. [See Lucretius.] 

Popg, ALEXANDER, The Works. 2 vols. In-4. London: Vol. I, 1717; Vol. II, 
1735.1 

———.,, Essai sur la critique, poéme trad. de Vanglois par M. V Abbé Du Resnel. 
Paris, 1730. In-8. 

, Lettres choisies sur différens sujets de morale et de littérature, trad. de 

Vanglois, par M. Genet. 1753. 2 tomes in 1 vol. In-12. 

, [see Bocage; Crousaz; Homer]. 

[Prérot, Errenne-ANDRE Puitipre DE], Analyse chronologique de histoire 
universelle. Paris, 1752. In-8. 

PRIDEAUX, JEAN, Histoire des juifs et des peuples voisins, trad. de l’anglois 
{pub. by Pére Tournemine]. Paris, 1726. Vols. I, III, IV, VI, VII. 5 
vols. In-12. 

Prior, Matruew, Poems on Several Occasions. London, 1721. 2 vols. In-12. 

RaBELAIS, FrRancors, @uvres, avec les remarques de M. Le Duchat. Amster- 
dam, 1732. 6 vols. In-12. 

Racine, JEAN, @uvres. Amsterdam, 1713. 2 vols. In-12. 

———,, ibid. Paris, 1736. Vol. II. In-8. 





























1 On Voltaire’s marginal comments on Pope's Essay on Man, see an article by George 
R. Havens, Modern Language Notes (Nov., 1928). 
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[Ramsay, ALLAN], Thoughts on the Origin and Nature of Government. London, 
1769. In-8. [Pot-pourri, No. 11-6-149.] 

Rapin DE THoyras, Abrégé de l’histoire d’ Angleterre. La Haye, 1730. 10 
vols. In-8. 

RELAND, ADRIAN, De religione Mahommedica, libri duo. Trajecti ad Rhe- 
num, 1717. In-12. [See Gagnier; Koran.] 

[RICHARDSON, SAMUEL], Lettres angloises ou Histoire de Miss Clarisse Harlove 
[trans. by Abbé Prévost]. Londres, 1751. Vols. II-VI. 5 vols. In-8. 
RovussEAv, JEAN-Jacquges,! Discours sur lInégalité. Amsterdam: Rey, 1755. 

In-8. 

, Extrait du projet de Paix perpétuelle de M. Vabbé de Saint-Pierre. 

{S.1.], 1761. In-12. 

, Du Contrat social. Amsterdam: Rey, 1762. In-8. 

——, Emile. Amsterdam: Néaulme, 1762. 4 vols. In-12. 

———, Lettre 4 Christophe de Beaumont. Paris, 1762. 

——., A M. D’Alembert. Amsterdam: Rey, 1758. In-8. 

, Dictionnaire de musique. Paris, 1768. In-4. 

, bid. Amsterdam: Rey, 1769. 2 vols. 

, Lures. Amsterdam: Rey, 1769, Tomes I-IV, IX; Amsterdam: 
Néaulme, 1769, Tomes VII-VIII. In-8. 

[RoussEe.oT DE Surey, J. P.], Histoire naturelle et politique de la Pensylvanie 
et de l’établissement des Quakers dans cette contrée, trad. de allemand [of 
Kalms and Mittelberger]. P.M.D.S. Paris, 1768. In-8. 

Roustan, ANTOINE-JAcQugss, Lettre sur létat présent du Christianisme et la 
conduite des incrédules. Londres, 1768. In-12. 

Rurnart, Turerry, Les véritables actes des martyrs, trad. du latin en francais, 
par Drouet de Maupertuy. Paris, 1708. 2 vols. In-8. 

Saint-EvREMOND, (uvres meslées. Paris, 1689. In-4. 

, Huvres [vie par Desmaizeaux]. 1740. 10 vols. In-12. [See La Serre.] 

SainT-PrERRE, ABBE DE, Discours sur la Polysynodie. Amsterdam, 1719. In-8. 

, Ouvrages de politique, Vols. I-VII, [X—XIII, and XVI. Rotterdam 
and Paris, 1738-41. 13 vols. In-8. 

SancHez, De sancto matrimonii sacramento. Lugduni, 1739. 3 vols. In-folio. 

Sca.iceEr, JosEpu, Scaligerana, etc., ou remarques historiques, critiques, morales 
et littéraires de Joseph Scaliger. Amsterdam, 1740. 2 vols. In-8. 

Senece, L. Ann&I, et al., Tragedie. Lugduni Batavorum, 1611. In-8. 

SHADWELL [see Bocage]. 

Suarressury,’ Lettres sur l’enthousiasme de milord Shaftesbury, trad. par La- 
combe. Londres, 1762. [Pot-pourri, No. 11-7-195.] 























1 On Voltaire’s marginal comments on Rousseau, see a forthcoming study by George 
R. Havens. 

2 Shaftesbury, Characteristicks, in 3 vols., listed in Voltaire’s MS catalogue (fol. 51 
verso). 
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SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM, The Works of Mr. William Shakespear. Vol. VI only. 
London: Tonson, 1714. In-8. 
——., The Works (ed. Pope and Warburton). London, 1747. 8 vols. In-8. 
, Traduction par La Place [ThéAtre Anglois, Vols. I, II, III, IV; Paris, 
1745—46.] 
, Traduction par Le Tourneur. Vols. I-II. Paris, 1776. 
, [see Montagu; Ducis]. 
SHer.ock, W., Préservatif contre le papisme, trad. de V'anglois. La Haye, 1721. 
In-8. [2 copies.] 
Simon, Ricuarp, Histoire critique du Vieux Testament. Rotterdam, 1685. 
In-4. 
, Réponse de Pierre Ambrun; Réponse aux sentimens de quelques théo- 
logiens en Hollande. Amsterdam, 1721. In-4. 
———., Histoire critique du texte du Noweau Testament. Rotterdam, 1689. 
In-4. 
, Histoire critique des versions du Nouveau Testament. Rotterdam, 1690. 
In-4. 
———,, Histoire critique des principaux commentaires du Nouveau Testament. 
Rotterdam, 1693. In-4. 
, Nouvelles observations sur le texte et les versions du Nouveau Testament. 
Paris, 1695. In-4. 
Smita, Apam, The Theory of Moral Sentiments. London, 1761. In-8. 
Sosrino, Francisco, Nouvelle Grammaire espagnolle et francoise. Brusselles, 
1703. In-12. [See Stevens.] 
SouTHERN [see Bocage]. 
Sprnoza, [see Boulainvilliers; Anon.]. 
Sreete, Ricwarp, The Conscious Lovers, a Comedy. London, 1747. [Pot- 
pourri, No. 11-7-198.] 
[supposititious], An Account of the State of the Roman Catholic Religion 
throughout the World. London, 1715. In-8. 
, [see Addison, n. Spectator; Marivaux]. 
[Sterne, Laurence}, The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman. 
London, 1760. 6 vols. In-8. 
Stevens, Joun, A New Spanish Grammar. London, 1725. In-8. [See So- 
brino.] 
Suarp and Arnavup, Variétés littéraires, ou recueil de piéces, tant originales que 
traduites concernant la philosophie, la littérature et les arts. Paris, 1768. 
4 vols. In-12. [Contains: Gray’s Elegy (trans. Mme Necker); Ossian 
(trans. Turgot); and Lucian (trans. Abbé Morellet); etc.] 
Swirt, JoNATHAN,' Miscellanies. London, 1738. 6 vols. In-12. [See Orrery.] 


1 Swift, Tale of a Tub, listed in Voltaire’s MS catalogue (fol. 53, verso); second copy 
(ibid., fol. 54). 
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Tasso, TorquaTo, Aminta. Parigi, 1729. In-8. 

TAYLOR, JEREMY, T'heologia eklektike, A Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying, 
Shewing the Unreasonableness of prescribing to other Men’s Faith, and the 
Iniquity of Persecuting Different Opinions. London, 1702. In-8. 

TEMPLE, JoHN, The Irish Rebellion. Dublin, 1724. In-4. 

TEMPLE, Wiiu1AM, Mémoires, trad. de lV anglois. La Haye, 1693. In-8. 


, Nouveaux Mémoires, trad. de l’anglois. La Haye, 1729. In-12. 

Turers, J. B., Traité des superstitions qui regardent les sacrements. Paris, 
1741. 4 vols. In-8. 

[TinpAL, MatruEw], Christianity as Old as the Creation. London, 1730. In-8. 

[ ], The Rights of the Christian Church Asserted. London, 1707. In-8. 

ToLanD, Joun, The Miscellaneous Works of Mr. John Toland. Vol. II only. 
London, 1747. In-8. 

, Le Nazaréen, trad. de Vanglois. Londres [Amsterdam], 1777. 

], Lettres philosophiques sur l’ origine des préjugés [trans. d’Holbach and 

bound with his Lettres ad Eugénie]. [See d’Holbach.] 

, [see Benoit]. 

[TRENCHARD, JoHN, and Gorpon, THomas], The Independent Whig, or a De- 
fense of primitive Christianity and of our ecclesiastical Establishment 
against the exorbitant claims and encroachments of fanatical and disaffected 
clergymen. London, 1732. 2 vols. In-8. [See Crell.] 

[ ], Cato’s Letters, or Essays on Liberty civil and religious, and other im- 
portant subjects. London, 1733. 4 vols. In-12. 

VANBRUGH, JOHN, Plays. London: Vol. I, 1719; Vol. II, 1734. 2 vols. In-8. 

Van Datz, A., De oraculis ethnicorum. Amsteledami, 1683. In-8. 

VaninI, La Vie et les sentimens de Luilio Vanini. Rotterdam, 1717. In-8. 

VotrTairE,! Bruto, tragedia, traducida del francés en espatiol por B. Garcia. 
Amsterdam, 1758. [Pot-pourri, No. 9-9-326.] 

], Collection d’anciens évangiles. Londres, 1769. [Under name of Abbé 

Bigex.] 

[ ], Dictionnaire philosophique [notes by Voltaire in the margin]. Am- 
sterdam, 1765. 2 vols. In-12. 

[ ], Sail, tragédie tirée de V Ecriture Sainte. 1755. In-8. [Pot-pourri.] 

, [see Wagniére]. 

——, Traité des délits et des peines. Philadelphie [Lausanne], 1766. In-8. 

, Commentaire historique sur les euvres de V auteur de la Henriade. Neu- 

chatel, 1776. [2 copies, with additional MS notes by Wagniére.] 

], L’Examen important de Milord Bolingbroke, écrit sur la fin de 1736. 

{S.1.n.d.] In-8. 

], tbid. (nouv. éd. corr. et augm. sur le manuscrit de l’illustre auteur, 

1767). [Bengesco, No. 1739.] In-8. [Also editions of: Londres, 1771, in-8; 

and Londres, 1775, in-8.] 

1 Very incomplete listing of Voltaire titles. 
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[VourarRE], Sermon des cinquante [nouv. éd.]. [S.1.], 1753. In-8. 

[—_—_——], Relation du Bannissement des Jésuites de la Chine, par V'auteur du 
Compére Mathieu. Amsterdam, 1768. In-8. 

WAGENSEIL, JOHANN C., Tela ignea Satane. Altdorfi Noricorum, 1681. In-4. 

WaGniERE, Notes et remarques avec les corrections et additions faites par M. de 
Voltaire pour étre mises dans ses ceuvres, et qui ne se trouvent dans aucune 
des collections. MS in-4. 

——, Examen des Mémoires de Bachaumont. MS in-4. 

——_—, [see Voltaire]. 

Wa .ace, R., Essai sur la différence du nombre des hommes dans les tems 
anciens et modernes, trad. de l'anglais par M. de Joncourt. Londres, 1754. 
In-8. 

{[Wa.po.e, Horace], The Castle of Otranto: A Gothic Story. London, 1766. 
In-8. 

WarBurToN, WILLIAM, Julian, or a Discourse concerning the earthquake and 
firey eruption (2d ed.). London, 1751. In-8. 

——., Remarks on Several Occasional Reflexions, serving to explain and justify 
divers passages in the Divine Legation. London, 1744. 2 vols. In-8. 
————., The Divine Legation of Moses (2d ed.). London, 1738-42. Tomes I- 

II in 3 vols. In-8. 

————., ibid. London, 1755-[88]. Tomes I-II only, in 4 vols. In-8. 

———.,, The Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion. London, 1753-67]. 
2 vols. only. In-8. 

WaATELET, CLAUDE-HENRI, Essai sur les jardins. Paris, 1764 [1774?]. In-8. 

(WHITEHEAD, WiLL1AM], The Investigator. I. On Ridicule. II. On Elizabeth 
Canning. III. On Naturalization. IV. On Taste. London, 1762. In-8. 

WINCKELMANN, J., Histoire de l'art chez les anciens, trad. de V'allemand. Am- 
sterdam, 1766. 2 vols. In-8. 

Wootston, Tuomas, Six Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour, the first 
and the second Defense of his Discourses. London, 1727-30. Bound in 2 
vols. In-8. 

, Discours sur les Miracles de Jésus-Christ, trad. de V anglais [by D’Hol- 
bach]. Dix-huitiéme siécle. 2 vols. In-12. 

——, Extrait d’un livre intitulé Discours sur les miracles de Jésus, traduit de 
Vanglais. MS. [76-page summary.] 

———, The Old Apology for the Truth of the Christian Religion against the Jews 
and Gentiles. Cambridge, 1705. In-8. 

WYCHERLEY, [see Bocage]. 

Youna, Epwarp, Les Nuits, trad. de l'anglais par M. Le Tourneur. Lyon and 
Paris, 1770. In-8. 

, Euores diverses, trad. de l'anglais par M. Le Tourneur. Paris, 1770. 

In-8. 
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ZaRATE, AuGusTIN DE, Histoire de la décowverte et de la conqueste du Pérou, 
trad. de Vespagnol par S.D.C. [De Broe, 8. Citri de la Guette.] Amster- 
dam, 1717. 2 vols. In-12. 

ZoROASTRE, Zend-Avesta, trad. par M. Anquetil du Perron. Paris, 1771. 
Tomes I-II in 3 vols. In-4. 


The reader even of this incomplete list will gain a more definite 
idea of the variety and extent of Voltaire’s library. In view of the 
frequent discussions, in late years, of the influence of English thought 
upon Voltaire, it is worth while to note here the concrete fact that the 
number of English works, either in the original or in translation, is 
large. Addison, Bacon, Berkeley, Bolingbroke, Burke, Burnet, Chubb, 
Clarke, Collins, Congreve, Dryden, Fielding, Gay, Gray, Hobbes, 
Hume, Lillo, Locke, Mandeville, Conyers Middleton, Milton, New- 
ton, Ossian, Otway, Pope, Plutarch in English, Richardson, Shaftes- 
bury, Shakespeare, Steele, Sterne, Swift, Tindal, Toland, Vanbrugh, 
Horace Walpole, Warburton, Woolston, and Young comprise only a 
partial list of the English authors or works represented. It is suffi- 
ciently extensive to indicate the necessity of intensive study of this 
rich field in order to determine with some definiteness the extent to 
which Voltaire was influenced by English writers. In this connection 
the English deists' must come in for their full share of consideration. 
Cicero and Lucretius must not be forgotten among the Latin thinkers 
whose significance for Voltaire has not yet been evaluated. Voltaire’s 
use of learned theological works in Latin, of dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, and compendiums of various kinds offers a rich, if difficult, 
field for research. The problem of which books in his library were used 
and which neglected remains always in the foreground, for we must not 
commit the error of assuming that Voltaire necessarily read all the 
books on his shelves. Here his place-markers and marginalia? will in 
many cases be of great service to one who is on the spot to study them. 
Where they are lacking, other evidence must be sought. But always 
the knowledge of just what books were in his library and of the edi- 
tions in which they are to be found offers the necessary concrete point 
of departure from which the most fruitful and convincing studies of 
the origins of Voltaire’s thought may be undertaken. What has been 


1 See a forthcoming monograph on this subject by Norman L. Torrey. 
2 See our article in PMLA, Vol. XLIII (December, 1928). 
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given in this present article is, as was said at the beginning, only a 
sample of what may be expected when the Leningrad Library pub- 
lishes a complete and scientific catalogue of Voltaire’s books, with due 
indications as to marginalia or place-markers. Until that catalogue 
appears, we hope that our list will prove helpful and will contribute to 
a clearer and more definite understanding of Voltaire’s intellectual 


life and development. 
GerorGeE R. Havens 


NorMAN L. TorREY 


Onto State UNIVERSITY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





THE ARABIC ORIGIN OF GALAFRE, 
GALIENNE, AND ORABLE' 


HE epic poem of Mainet tells how young Charlemagne escaped 
from his dishonorable guardians and sought refuge with Galafre, 
Emir of Toledo. Taking service with the Emir, he led the 
Emir’s army to victory. On the Emir’s offer to make him his heir, 
and give him his daughter, Galienne, in marriage, Charles, who was 
called Mainet, refused the kingdom, but accepted the princess, when 
she renounced her religion for him. And they were married in France, 
later on. 

The present poem of Mainet is preserved in fragments only, frag- 
ments that belong to the twelfth century. But it came from an earlier 
original, and its contents are well known through various imitations 
and translations.2 The twelfth-century fragments contain the names 
of the leading characters, Mainet, Galafre, and Galienne, who is also 
called Galie, Orionde Galie, and Galiiene. Galafre is the emir. But 
in the earlier version his name was quite surely spelled Galafe, because, 
in the Oxford manuscript of the Chanson de Roland (1. 1664= 1503), 
the phrase li amiralz Galafes seems borrowed from the original version 
of the extant Mainet, which itself reads li amiraus Galafres.* Besides, 
while the Spanish Crénica general follows the extant Mainet in calling 
the Emir Galafre (the princess being Galiana there), the Spanish Gran 
conquista de Ultramar, which takes liberties with the story, gives 
Halaf as the vizier of the Emir.‘ Halaf implies Galafe, instead of 
Galafre. Consequently the Arabic name Chalaf is quite surely indi- 
cated. 

The Arabic original for Galienne is quite as evident, since Mainet 
gives the simpler Galie also, and this is the form that is found in 
Halia, the name of the princess in the Gran conquista de Ultramar. 
So Galienne would be a derivative from Galie. The Arabic name that 

1 I am indebted to my colleague, Professor C. C. Torrey, for the conjectural originals 
of these names. 


2 See Gaston Paris, Romania, IV (1875), 305 ff. 


3 Ibid., p. 326, 1. 27. 
* Bib. de aut. esp., XXIV, 180 ff. Cf. Milé y Fontanals, Obras completas, VII, 338-40. 
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Galie, or Halia, suggests is ‘Aliya. Consequently the inventor of the 
story of Charles’s exile chose for two of his characters names furnished 
him by the Arabic. How much more he knew of that language can 
only be surmised, but the double forms of these names, Halaf and 
Halia in Spanish, and Galafe and Galie in French, might imply that, 
whatever his knowledge was, it had come to him by the ear alone. 
And they might further suggest proximity to the Spanish border for 
the region where his story was conceived.! 

The extant Mainet being of the twelfth century, it is probable 
that the original was of the eleventh. This date might be argued from 
the mention of Galafe in Roland, and also from the peaceful relations 
between Moslem and Christian that the poem presents. Charles takes 
refuge with Moslems from enemies of his own faith. He leads these 
Moslems against other Moslems and is rewarded with the offer of a 
Moslem inheritance and its heiress. And the element of divergent 
religious beliefs enters the story only when he insists on Galienne’s 
baptism before their marriage. This political or social environment, 
with its comparative indifference to races and creeds, could have well 
obtained during the larger part of the eleventh century. It seems to 
have done so in fact. But the preaching of the First Crusade must 
have brought it to an end, at least in epic poetry. And another evi- 
dence of less rigorous relations might be seen in Galienne’s retention 
of her name after baptism. 

Contrast this aspect of Mainet with the animus of Roland. Marsile 
and Bramimunde are frank Moslems. They consider apostasy only 
when their Moslem allies may fail them, or their gods prove powerless. 
Finally, Bramimunde is converted, but she is then a hopeless exile, 
and her conversion is stressed as an outstanding instance of the po- 
tency of pious exhortation and instruction. Accordingly, at baptism 
her name is changed. As time went on, religious animosity undoubt- 
edly increased. Certainly the epic poets seem to have emphasized it 
before their audiences, and, by the third decade of the twelfth century, 
they went so far as to take for their heroine a Moslem princess who 
actually delighted in wooing Christians, who was eager to disown her 


faith and even to involve her country’s ruin in her apostasy. This 

1In this connection, Professor Torrey offers the suggestion that the term orionde 
Galie, of which the poet of Mainet seems fond, may contain an Arabic word ora, horra, 
used to indicate a woman of noble birth. 
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type, which at once became the favorite one among epic poets, seems 
to have been first presented to an epic audience by the author of the 
Prise d’Orange, of the cycle of William of Orange. 

The heroine of the Prise d’Orange is Orable. A sister of the Emir 
and the youthful bride of old Tibaut of Africa, Orable was sitting in 
the tower at Orange when William Fierebrace, who had heard of her 
great beauty, stole into the town in disguise. He was discovered and 
threatened with death. But she gave him armor to resist, and when 
he was overpowered and imprisoned she demanded to be his jailer. 
Her offer to turn Christian, and free him, if he would promise to 
marry her, soon followed. The French were summoned on her advice, 
and the city was taken. At her baptism she was given the new name 
of Guibourc, and as Guiboure she became William’s wife.! 

It might be supposed that this act of deliberate treason on the 
part of a high-born Saracen maiden was the result of a growth of re- 
ligious bitterness, to which the epic poets naturally catered, a bitter- 
ness which had been foreshadowed to a considerable extent by such 
a spirit as appears in Roland. But this was not the case. Orable was 
neither the outcome of the prejudice against Islam, which a new gen- 
eration might have conceived, nor yet an attempt at poetical por- 
traiture by some ambitious singer. She was indeed the product of 
religious enmity, but that enmity had grown up in an environment 
widely different from the environment of the French epic, a sympa- 
thetic environment, to be sure, but an older one than that which af- 
fected the French and the Moslems of the era of the Crusades. 

In Orderic Vital’s Historia ecclesiastica there is a half-fictitious 
account of Bohemond’s captivity among the Turks, and how his re- 
lease was brought about through the efforts of his captor’s daughter, 
Melaz. And Melaz not only contrived his release, but she also 
wilfully plotted her father’s undoing and the loss of his citadel. 
And renouncing her faith, she asked for baptism and was married to 
a French knight. There is a background of history here in the fact 
of Bohemond’s capture. But the details of his release are purely 
romantic. Aside from slight borrowings, perhaps, from the poem of 
Mainet, they were furnished by a tale from the Arabian Nights that 
had reached the Crusaders during their stay in the East.? 


1 J. Bédier, Les Légendes épiques, I, 73-74. 2 See PMLA, XXIV (1914), 341-58. 
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The heroine of the Nights’ tale was a Magian who was converted to 
Islam. Her name was Bustan, a descriptive one, meaning ‘garden.’ 
The name of the heroine who renounced Islam for Christianity, in Or- 
deric’s story, Melaz, was also a descriptive one, the Greek for ‘black.’ 
Orable’s name in the Prise d’Orange is also a descriptive one, a repro- 
duction in sound of the Arabic word ghoraéb, meaning ‘raven,’ but 
current also for the color black. And black, as we know, was the 
color that the Middle Ages commonly ascribed to the Saracens. So 
it seems that the heroine of Orderic’s story and the heroine of the 
Prise d’Orange bore the same name, the latter the sound of the Arabic 
word, as the story-teller of the Crusaders interpreted it, the former its 
translation when the story reached Greek territory. But the poet of 
the Prise d’Orange had no idea of what the name meant. Orable to 
him was Orable, the embodiment of loveliness, and according to the 
conventional western pattern. So his enthusiastic portrayal of her 
beauty becomes quite amusing: 

Elle est plus blanche que la noif qui resplent, 
Et plus vermeille que la rose flerant.? 
F. M. WarRREN 


Yate UNIVERSITY 
1Cf. R. F. Burton, The Thousand Nights and a Night (London, 1894), IV, 52, n. 3. 
2 La Prise d' Orange, vss. 666-67. 





A SCRIBE OF CHAUCER 


N A previous number of this journal! will be found the statement 

| that at least one fifteenth-century scribe of Chaucer and Lydgate 

other than John Shirley can be followed through his work; a list 

of the volumes containing his script, so far as known to me, was 
there given.” 

Four of those six books are in the British Museum, one in the Col- 
lege of Physicians, London, and one in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Two of them are copies of the Canterbury Tales, one (Brit. Mus. 
Arundel 59) is composed of Hoccleve’s De regimine principum and 
Lydgate’s Secrees-translation, and three are miscellaneous literary col- 
lections. Our writer executes the whole of the Coll. Phys. copy of the 
Canterbury Tales, and the latter half of the Royal 17 D XV copy of 
the Tales, beginning midway the Clerk’s Tale, with a fascicule; he 
writes most or all* of the volumes Harley 2251 and Adds. 34360, both 
in the British Museum; and in the Cambridge codex R 3, 21 he works 
along with several other men, their shares falling into separate book- 
lets which were later sewed together. Into the Royal volume, after 
the Tales, are also bound entries written by other men. 

How far my assertion regarding identity of script is justified will 
appear from the specimens here reproduced.‘ Comment on them is un- 
necessary; I may call attention to the character of the capitals and to 
the peculiar p and s-stems. There are other qualities which these few 
samples cannot show, e.g., the uniform ink and the persistence of 
such orthographic tricks as ie in words like bien, chield, lierned, for 
been, child, learned. As one turns the pages of the originals, differences 
appear in the size of the script, in its greater compactness or looseness 
at different times. But behind such variants the relative proportions 
and the general character persist as does the character of a man’s 
autograph written on many separate occasions. 

1 XXIII, 130. 2 See also Brusendorff’s Chaucer Tradition, pp. 181-82. 

3 My earlier opinion as to the presence of more than one hand in the Harley and Adds. 
volumes I can no longer hold. 


4 For two of these, the reproductions from the Coll. Phys. and the Royal MSS, I am 
indebted to the kindness of Professor John M. Manly. 


[Mopern Putiovoey, August, 1929] 27 
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From such an identification of script important conclusions may 
be drawn. In the first place, as to the date of the writer. Many of the 
entries in this group of manuscripts are Chaucerian and very many 
Lydgatian; the codices include no text, so far as is yet known, which 
postdates the reign of Edward IV. Leaving aside for the moment the 
Cambridge volume, we find that our scribe copied the Canterbury Tales 
twice, Lydgate’s translation of the Secrees thrice, a few of Chaucer’s 
shorter poems, and a great quantity of Lydgate, including (in Harley 
2251) a set of extracts from the Fall of Princes with marginal com- 
ments which in one case show Shirley’s spelling, a text of Lydgate’s 
Procession of Corpus Christi with Shirley’s colophon-note, and a num- 
ber of articles from Shirley’s manuscript now Trinity College Cam- 
bridge R 3, 20.! We also observe a copy of Lydgate’s Verses on English 
Kings with an added Edward IV stanza, an epitaph on Humphrey 
of Gloucester (d. 1447), and a prayer to Christ in which Edward IV 
(d. 1483) is named as yet ruling. Two of the longer entries are the 
Court of Sapience in Harley 2251, which there lacks the Prologue as 
does the copy by another scribe in Trinity College Cambridge R 3, 21; 
the other poem in question is the Assembly of Ladies, in Brit. Mus. 
Adds. 34360. Neither of these poems has yet been dated; but Spindler 
in his recent edition of the Court of Sapience points out that as Cax- 
ton’s print is of about 1481, the written copy was probably earlier. 
Add further that the Royal volume contains a dialogue postdating 
1459; a treatise by Sir John Fortescue, who died in 1476; a poem on 
Edward IV’s recovery of the throne; and a copy of the Book of Nurture 
by John Russell, usher to Humphrey of Gloucester. There is a sort 
of synchronism among the entries which invites comment. 

A second conclusion, or query, suggests itself. If this scribe had 
access while working on Harley 2251 to Shirley’s (?) copy of the Fall 
of Princes, to Shirley’s volume now at Cambridge, to a Court of 
Sapience text probably later than Shirley, and to verse by Lydgate 
which had received additions later than Shirley; if he had some of 
these sources before him when compiling the Additionals volume, and 
then also a copy of the Assembly of Ladies at his command; if he was 


: Brusendorff's argument, ibid., pp. 223-24, for a lost Shirley manuscript as the 
source of these articles, rather than the existing Cambridge Shirley, does not appear to me 
sound. It assumes machine-like obedience on the part of the later copyist, an obedience 
which, so far as I can read the existing evidence, was rarely obtainable from the fifteenth- 
century scribe except by compulsion. 
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in such connection with another scribe that he could pick up work on 
the Canterbury Tales in the middle of a tale, as in the Royal manu- 
script—how can we account for him except as a professional employed 
in a scriptorium or a publishing business, where many codices were in 
stock to furnish bases for reproduction? 

There is further evidence for the number of manuscripts at his 
disposal. In the copy of the Canterbury Tales owned by the College 
of Physicians, and entirely in this man’s hand, he writes, at the end 
of the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale and on the same verso, “Incipit Pro- 
logus Mancipij,”’ following with part of the standard Headlink to the 
Manciple; but he crosses this beginning out, and on the next recto 
proceeds with the spurious link Canon’s Yeoman-Doctor, the C-frag- 
ment following. When he has finished this, on folio 244, verso, he 
writes “Incipit Prologus Mercatoris,’’ and most of the Words of the 
Franklin (falsely transferred to the Merchant in many manuscripts) ; 
but this also he crosses out,! and on the next recto copies the proper 
Merchant-headlink, followed by some blank space. It is plain that he 
had access simultaneously to two different recensions of the Canter- 
bury Tales, one with Chaucer’s links, the other with spurious links; 
and that he was puzzled how to decide between them. And, were we 
able to follow through in detail the textual conditions of this volume 
and of the Royal copy of the Tales by the same man, we might find 
that more than two archetypes were necessary to account for our 
scribe’s various readings; for a real understanding of his text we 
should have to reckon not only with his bewildered shiftings from 
source to source in the Links, but with his normal attitude toward 
whatever original he attempts to copy. For it would seem, from an 
examination of his three copies of the Prioress’ Tale only, that this 
copyist is the type of workman who transfers his original line by line, 
glancing at his archetype no oftener; the type of workman to whom 
word-order is immaterial and with whom the substitution of a syn- 
onym is constant. It is of no moment to him whether he writes 
certeyn or siker, sey or syng. From such a copyist we learn little or 
nothing as to minutiae of text; his value as a witness for larger features 
lies, such as it is, in his betrayal of a composite origin. 


1 This crossing-out is a puzzling circumstance in a codex to be offered for sale. Was it 
intended to substitute later a clean page? 
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Another case of betrayal is of interest. This scribe’s copy of the 
Prioress’ Tale in Coll. Phys. is mutilated, breaking off after line B 1733 
with a fascicule; the Royal text of the tale is complete, and the iso- 
lated copy of the tale in Harley 2251 lacks only the last stanza, stop- 
ping with line B 1873. In parallelizing the texts but one important 
difference appears, the pight of Coll. Phys. in B 1661 beside the 
(a) light of Royal, Harley, and of the great mass of manuscripts. Upon 
observing this difference, I noted the readings of all codices for the 
passage, using the invaluable collection of photographs brought to- 
gether at the University of Chicago; and it appeared that while thirty- 
seven manuscripts have the reading with like rhyme, as in Skeat, three 
small groups differ. Line 1661 reads, in Bodley 414, in its sister! 
Phillipps 8136 (Urry’s “‘Canby” MS), in McClean 181 of the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, and in Harley 1758—“‘Of whose vertu 
when he thine hert dight’’ (Bodley 414). The same line ends with 
pight in Coll. Phys., Laud 600, and Harley 7334. It ends with white? 
in Harley 7333, Helmingham, Cambridge Ii, New College, and in the 
first Caxton so closely allied to the New College text. The manuscripts 
Rawlinson 223, Trinity College Oxford 49, and Harley 1704 omit one 
of the two rhyming lines, as does Harley 7333; three volumes (Harley 
1239, Harley 7335, and Trinity R 3, 15) have no Prioress’ Tale, and 
four others are mutilated at this point; but the mass of manuscripts, 
or all others except the still unreproduced Delamere, show the like 
rhyme light: alight here. 

It is yet too early to connect the readings of single lines with text- 
groups arranged on the basis of Link-conditions. But we might ob- 
serve that the two other manuscripts here showing pight with the 
Coll. Phys. codex are manuscripts of standard Links; and that the 
various volumes showing spurious Links also have in many cases the 
like-rhyming couplet. Our scribe might have had his better-type au- 
thority before him while writing the Prioress’ Tale into the Coll. 
Phys. manuscript; but that he shifted before he had finished the B- 
fragment is possible, from his presenting the short form of the Monk’s 


1 Consulted by kind permission of its present owner, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, of New 
York City. 

2 It seems likely that in these texts the rhyme-word was lacking, and the manifestly 
impossible white was inserted by some scribe. Cf. the Merchant's Tale, ll. E 1305-6, where 
the various readings are due partly to scribal completions of a gap, partly perhaps to 
more than one completion by Chaucer himself. 
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end-link, instead of the full fifty-four lines as in Laud 600 and Harley 
7334, his associates in the pight-reading of the Prioress’ Tale. 

More than one archetype of the Tales this scribe had before him 
while writing his copies; but it is not to a multiplicity of originals that 
his many variants are due. It is impossible, with his procedure before 
the eye, to feel that each of his variants is derived, that it has any 
source other than his self-assertion, his indifference to verbal fidelity. 
If other scribes are like him, it becomes as much the editor’s business 
to select the key-variants and ignore the personal intrusions as it is 
the business of the student of metrics to ignore the bulk of humanly 
necessary variation in rhythm and seek the conscious effects endeav- 
ored by the poet. From this one man’s work, still more from an ex- 
amination of the Chicago collection, the realization comes home to the 
student that neither of two assumptions so long made by Chaucer- 
editors can stand. Manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales are not neces- 
sarily entities, are often of double, even of multiple, source; and the 
variants of scribes are in part, sometimes in large part, negligible for 
purposes of classification. There are, of course, some scribes in whose 
work the variant is of importance; but our estimates of the Ellesmere 
manuscript and of the Fairfax manuscript and of a transcript made 
by this man are and ought to be as different as are their calligraphies. 

I have above remarked that one or more of John Shirley’s volumes 
lay ready to this workman’s hand; and I have also suggested a 
scriptorium or publishing house to explain his access to so many au- 
thorities and his apparent fellowship with other copyists. At the time 
of his death, John Shirley was the lessee of a large tenement owned by 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, containing four shops.' It is obvious from 
Shirley’s “bookplates” and his marginalia and headings in the codices 
written by his own hand that he let out books for reading, and that 
he zealously manufactured them himself, it may be in those same four 
shops. He died in 1456, before Edward IV’s accession; but a century 
later John Stow states that he himself possesses part of Shirley’s 
manuscripts, and has seen the others.? Indeed, we find Stow’s mark- 
ings on the volumes Trinity College R 3, 20 and 3, 21, on Adds. 
34360 and Harley 2251—to limit ourselves to the group we have been 


1See Sir Norman Moore’s History of St. Bartholomew's Hospital (London, 1918), 
0. 


2 See Stow’s Survey of London (ed. C. L. Kingsford, 1908), II, 24. 
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discussing. Something had kept the Shirley manuscripts together be- 
tween Shirley’s death and Stow’s purchase; and while that something 
was operative, a mass of verse of Edward IV’s reign was transcribed 
into a secondary set of volumes, along with copies from one or two 
Shirley volumes. Several of these derivative collections, and at least 
one of the Shirley codices used in their construction, were later owned 
by Stow. We cannot be far astray if we assume that this protective 
and reproductive agency was a commercial one. 

In such case the scriptorium must have handled large quantities 
of paper, so that the watermarks of these codices, which are all written 
on paper, become of interest. 

The copy of the Canterbury Tales owned by the College of Physi- 
cians has its watermarks all “bound in,” only one-half of the design 
being visible; of these marks two resemble a pair of shears, and are 
similar to a mark borne by a few leaves of Royal 17 D XV. This latter, 
Royal, manuscript has on its Canterbury Tales leaves either a bull’s 
head or a crown and diamond, the former very much in the majority. 
The remaining entries of the Royal, in other scripts, are on heavier 
paper, which bears a unicorn as watermark. The manuscript Harley 
2251 agrees closely in its paper with the Canterbury Tales of the Royal 
volume, but has far more of the crown and diamond than of the bull’s 
head. This bull’s head appears on a dozen or so leaves of Adds. 34360; 
but the other paper-marks of that codex are quite different—a vase, 
a hand, a wheel, etc. Another wheel-design, more elaborate, like “a 
wreath of flames,”’ is on all the paper of Arundel 59. It may be added 
that the Museum authorities consider the watermarks of the Coll. 
Phys. MS as pointing to “Italian make of paper after a.p. 1460.” 

I.have had a number of these watermarks reproduced; but the 
subject is too little explored to give them at present more than a curi- 
osity value. There are many other points, too, which need explora- 
tion. If there were a later scrivener-shop which possessed and copied 
for publication the work of Shirley, how many of its workmen’s hands 
can be identified? Was the man whom Shirley employed to write 
Adds. 5467 one of them? Was the Impingham who copied the Canter- 
bury Tales of Harley 7333, from Shirley, another? Does the manu- 
script Trinity College Cambridge R 3, 21 show more than one hand 
like any hand in the Royal 17 codex? 
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The Trinity College volume R 3, 21 contains work by our scribe 
in only the second of its twelve booklets, composed of twenty-six 
folios carrying Parce Mihi Domine and Pety Job. Its third part is 
devoted to the Court of Sapience, its fourth to Lydgate’s Life of Our 
Lady; the remaining booklets are filled with lesser religious poems, 
many of which are by Lydgate. Some points of construction in the 
codex, e.g., the clear division into separately written parts and the 
“engrossing”’ of opening lines, resemble the treatment of R 3, 19 in the 
same library, a volume which contains several of Chaucer’s poems, the 
Assembly of Ladies, the Assembly of Gods, etc., and which devotes one 
entire section to extracts from Lydgate’s Fall of Princes. These I have 
not yet been able to compare with the set of extracts from the same 
poem in Harley 2251; but so far as my notes on the two manuscripts 
correspond with Dr. MacCracken’s in Modern Language Notes, XXIII, 
93, there is agreement between R 3, 19 and Harley in their selections 
from Lydgate’s books i and ii, though R 3, 19’s extracts go no farther 
than book iii and Harley’s extend through the entire work. The 
possible connection between the texts and the scripts of this volume, 
of R 3, 21, and of the codices above mentioned, is a matter needing 
investigation. 

When we have made this investigation, and compared the three 
copies of Lydgate’s Secrees in this man’s hand, and clarified the rela- 
tions of his Canterbury Tales transcripts, we shall have won nothing 
for literature, and very little for text-history. We shall have identi- 
fied perhaps a few minor copyists, perhaps only one, of the latter 
fifteenth century; and we shall have had occasion to censure this man’s 
irresponsibility. But even while we recognize that those future gains 
can be solely negative, that no ground firm enough for textual argu- 
ment exists, we have at least a clearer knowledge of the general 


situation. 
ELEANOR Prescott HAMMOND 
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CHRIST’S COLLEGE AND THE LATITUDE-MEN 


r HANKS to the situation brought about at the universities by 
the imposition of both Covenant and Engagement, the college 
records for the years of the Commonwealth and early Restora- 

tion are provokingly fragmentary. The abrupt dismissal of scores of 

fellows and masters by both Puritan and Royalist officers in 1648 

and 1660, the military situation, particularly at Cambridge, during 

the years of the Civil War, the occasional wanton destruction of col- 
lege property, and the inevitable relaxation of both rules and routine, 

« combined to produce a chaos which is reflected in the infrequent and 

scanty documents. Fortunately, however, there still remain in vari- 

ous libraries unpublished manuscripts which offer interesting com- 

ment and often valuable information in regard to the years 1642-65. 

Examination of a group of such manuscripts for a somewhat different 

purpose led me to material of much significance in connection with 

one of the most important groups at Cambridge during the seven- 
teenth century—the “latitude-men” of Christ’s College, commonly 
called the Cambridge Platonists—and served to clear up many points 
which have perplexed critics and biographers of the group. As a re- 
sult of the examination of letters and notebooks, some in the British 
Museum, others in the Christ’s College and Cambridge University 
libraries, I attempt, in the following pages, to suggest the situation 
at Christ’s College during the years of the Commonwealth which 
resulted in the union of the Platonists as a consciously moderate and 
liberal party in theology and politics, and to trace the growing opposi- 
tion to that liberalism, as seen particularly in the attack of Ralph 

Widdrington upon Ralph Cudworth, and in the early connotations 

of the terms “latitude-men” and “‘latitudinarians.”’ Interpreted in 

connection with material already known, and with various contempo- 
rary pamphlets, these random notes throw new light upon what has 
been at best an obscure chapter in the history of Cambridge. 


[Mopern Patrovoey, August, 1929] 





MarJoriE NICOLSON 


I 


In spite of the early association of Benjamin Whichcote and Ralph 
Cudworth with Emmanuel, Christ’s College has always been consid- 
ered the real home of Cambridge Platonism, and of the philosophical 
latitudinarianism synonymous with that term. That it should have 
been so considered, even during the discordant years of the Civil War 
and the Commonwealth, was due largely to the presence there of Henry 
More. The history of the movement at Christ’s until at least 1654 
must be read in his biography. More had come to Cambridge in 1631, 
entering as “grounded in letters at Eton.’ All biographers mention 
his training at Eton; but none of them has pointed out the significance 
of this connection. During the years of More’s residence there, Eton 
was the unofficial center of that movement in theology which had not 
yet been named “‘latitudinarianism.’® Falkland was still living in the 
world in 1628, still more interested in poets than in churchmen; but 
John Hales, having been led by the synod of Dort to “‘bid John Calvin 
good-night,” had returned to his fellowship at Eton, where he was 
constantly visited by those associated with him in his efforts toward 
liberalism in theology. The effect of his insistence on ‘‘moderation’”— 
as well as his quiet but definite dismissal of Calvinism—upon such an 
impressionable youth as Henry More, whose religious doubts, even at 
Eton, had become acute, may be seen by one who reads More’s 
biography in detail. At Christ’s College, as well, More had come into 
close contact with that most loved of all the fellows, Joseph Mede, 
whose name was synonymous with toleration and moderation, and 
who set his stamp upon more than one of the younger fellows and 
students of his time. Thus the ground had been prepared, both at 
Eton and at Cambridge, by More’s predecessors; but time was to 
elapse before the results were evident. 

Greater struggles swallow less; although the reader of More’s 
Philosophical Poems, in the editions of 1642 and 1647, is constantly 
aware of a revolution in the history of thought, he is only occasion- 


1 Cf. John Peile, article on More, in Biographical Registers of Christ's College. See also 
David Masson, Life of John Milton (1895), I, 183. 

? Principal Tulloch in his Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy did much to 
popularize the distinction between the two terms “‘latitudinarianism” and ‘“‘Cambridge 
Platonism."’ As will be seen in the following pages the terms “‘latitude-men”’ and “‘latitu- 
dinarians"’ were clearly directed against the Cambridge Platonists at this period. 


* Cf. “Milton's ‘Old Damoetas,’"' Modern Language Notes, XLI (1926), 293-300. 
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ally aware of a revolution in the history of England. Yet the echoes 
of Civil War are there. We hear them in such stanzas as the fol- 
lowing: 

Can Wars and Jars and fierce Contention, 

Swol’n Hatred, and consuming Envy spring 

From Piety? No, ’tis Opinion 

That makes the riven Heavens with Trumpets ring, 

And thundering Engine murderous Balls outsling, 

And send Mens groning Ghosts to lower shade 

Of horrid Hell: This the wide World doth bring 

To Devastation 


While More was writing and re-writing the Philosophical Poems, while 
he was pondering intellectual and theological considerations in their 
essence more revolutionary than any battle, Cambridge was a storm- 
center for the Civil War. On the whole, the university was royalist, 
the town Puritan; constant trouble ensued. In 1642 the plague added 
to the general gloom, the university being for a time dispersed because 
of its ravages. The gathering of thirty thousand troops in Cambridge 
in 1642 for defense against Lord Capel resulted in a permanent garri- 
son of a thousand, many of them necessarily quartered in college halls. 
Tales of maltreatment of dons and masters were all too common. 
Petitions sent to the Parliament during that year and the next pre- 
sented the ‘‘sad dejected state of the said University.’” 

The arrival of the Earl of Manchester in 1644, with instruction 
from Parliament to summon the heads and fellows of all colleges to 
take the Covenant, was the signal for opposition.? Numbers who had 
left Cambridge, thinking to escape the enforcement, were summoned 
to return. On March 13, the Earl ejected the masters of nine colleges, 
on April 8, sixty-three fellows who had failed to answer his summons, 
and afterward nearly a hundred and fifty other fellows who had re- 
fused to sign; among these were Isaac Barrow, and the poets Cowley, 
Crashaw, Cleveland, and Barnabas Oley. 

i Psychathanasia, II, iii, 5. 

2 Querela Cantabrigiensis or a Remonstrance by Way of Apologie for the banished Members 
of the late flourishing University of Cambridge, By some of the said Sufferers (1646), p. 8. Cf. 
also James Bass Mullinger, University of Cambridge, III, 244; John Peile, Christ's College, 
p. 195; The Diary and Correspondence of Dr. John Worthington, I, 18 ff. 

* The taking of the Covenant was particularly obnoxious, because, in addition to all 


it implied in itself, 't was contrary to the requirements of the Etcetera Oath, which had 
been imposed upon the University four years before. 
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The records of Christ’s College during these years are scanty and 
unsatisfactory, since the college account-books are lacking from 1639 
until 1645. It was not one of the notably royalist colleges, for it sent 
neither money nor plate to the aid of the King in 1642; on the other 
hand, although in Milton’s day it seems to have been Puritan in tenden- 
cy, its Puritanism in 1644 was so slight that after the ejection it was 
impossible to find Puritans of Christ’s to fill the vacancies. Henry 
More was one of the three fellows who remained in 1644, the other 
two being William Moore and Ralph Widdrington. Whether More 
actually took the Covenant is a matter on which his biographers dis- 
agree. William Sancroft, in a letter written on February 13, 1644-45, 
declares that he did, but affirms it only on hearsay.' Tradition, 
fostered by his earliest biographer,’ has insisted that respect and affec- 
tion left him untouched by the storm. He himself emphatically denied 
the taking of the Covenant.’ 

The Engagement More never mentions, but contemporary ac- 
counts declare that he accepted it. Samuel Dillingham of Emmanuel, 
who for various reasons was no friend to several of the fellows of 
Christ’s, wrote scornfully of the acceptance of the Engagement there, 
and added that some of the conformers declared that they did not 
alter their views, but held themselves bound by the Engagement 


1 The letter, written to Robert Sorsby, is in the Bodleian Library (Tanner MSS, 
LXI, 271). It must be remembered, however, that Ralph Widdrington, whose quarrel 
with More and Cudworth is related below, was Sancroft's great friend and correspondent. 
The passage which concerns the men at Christ’s runs as follows: “If you desire any newes 
from Cambridge, I'le tell you what we heare at this distance. Dr Collins, Dr Holdsworth, 
Dr Pastle were ejected about a month since, noe Masters of Colledges left (that have not 
taken the Covenant) but the Bishop and Dr Bainbrigg, who evry day looke that their 
turne will be next. At Sidney none left but Covenanters, Mr Ward, Mr Gibson, Mr Law- 
son ejected, which last died suddenly after, and was a dying man long before, not being 
able to carry his answer to the Committee, but forct to send it in writing. At Christ Coll. 
the 2 Mores comply, the rest (Mr Breely, Mr Power etc.) ali ejected but 2, viz. Mr Wid- 
drington and Mr Potts."’ In the Adam Wall MSS in the Cambridge University Library 
(Mm. 5. 45, Vol VI) is a note of Widdrington's: ‘The fellows of Xts College being sum- 
moned together and required by the rebels to covenant against the king and the church 
did all appear and refuse except only Mr. Wm. and Henry More.” It is possible, though 
not probable, that he means that they did not appear. In another section of the same 
manuscript is a notation to the effect that ‘“‘when the Covenant was urged with such 
violence, the fellows of Xts College were summon'd and press’'d by the Committee then 
sitting at Trinity College to take but all and every one of them absolutely and unanimously 
refused.”’ (The italics are mine.) 

2 Richard Ward, Life of the Learned and Pious Dr. Henry More (1710), p. 186. 

3 Preface to the Tetractys Anti-Astrologica (1681), p. iii: ‘‘My nearest relations were 
deep sufferers for the King, and my self exposed (by constantly denying the Covenant) to 
the loss of that little preferment I had before those times, as I never received any employ- 
ment or preferment in them.”’ 
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negatively, “till a party should appear against the present power. 
Happy men that can so construe it. I have not learned so far yet.’’! 
For all Dillingham’s scornful disbelief there is little reason to doubt 
that the Cambridge Platonists—whether More was included or not, 
the juxtaposition in Dillingham’s letter of More, Cudworth, and 
Smith is significant—did accept the Engagement negatively. More’s 
attitude toward such an acceptance would be entirely of a piece with 
his professed latitudinarianism both in theology and in politics, and 
may be understood in the light of his fundamental opinions. To 
More—and to most of the others of the group—both monarchy and 
episcopacy were more than traditionally right; they were rational and 
natural. Both his Stoic and his neo-Platonic background had tended 
to develop his belief in a naturally aristocratic order. Like Ulysses in 
the council scene of Troilus and Cressida, he could declare that the 
heavens themselves ‘“‘observe degree, priority and place,’”’ and like 
him, too, he believed that “when degree is shaked”’ the enterprise is 
sick indeed. 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark, what discord follows! 


To him, as to a vast majority of his contemporaries, the fundamental 
conception of the universe rested upon order; and order implied degree 
—a gradation from higher to lower, to be found whether one examined 
the order of the faculties of man’s nature, or that vast chain which 
stretched from the lowest form to God himself, the chain in which 
man, though a necessary, was but a median link. Throughout his 
life, he criticized the attempts to revolutionize church and state, not 
only because of their violence, but also because they were to hin un- 
natural, failing to take into consideration the eternal and immutable 
nature of the universe and the laws upon which it was founded. Firm- 
ly believing in the ideal of a government, both in church and state, 
which rested upon order—a copy of the archetypal government of 
God—he believed equally in the ultimate failure of extremes of any 


1 Dillingham, in his letter to Sancroft, December, 1650 (quoted by Peile, Christ's 
College, pp. 171-72) wrote also: ‘‘Widdrington, More junior, and Nichols did the like 
{i.e., subscribed] and were indeed the first that led; the rest of Christ’s gave in a paper 
miserably laughed at, Sir Thomas Martin swearing that they offered more than Parlia- 
ment required. .... You have already the main body, besides which here and there a 
straggler fell in: Mr Cudworth, Smith of Queens his emulator, Gooday, Vinter, men of all 
religions."’ 
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sort, and particularly in the impossibility of enforcing truth or belief. 
Changes must come about naturally, not violently; and to him nature 
implied always something organic, not mechanical. Whether in poli- 
tics or religion, one thing alone seemed to him necessary: that man 
should strip aside the form and lay bare the essentials. There were 
Puritans by the score in England who would have agreed with the 
letter of that sentence; but More would not have agreed with them, 
for he differed as to the meaning of “‘essential.’”’ Tenets, forms of 
observance, names—these to More were nonessential. As to Milton 
“new presbyter” was but “old priest writ large,’ so to More it was 
a matter of small moment by what term a man was called: “I am 
above all Sects whatever as Sects,’”’ he wrote seriously and thought- 
fully,? “for I am a true and free Christian; and what I write and speak 
is for the interest of Christ.”” With sectarianism, neither More nor 
any other of the Cambridge Platonists had any sympathy; and they 
took care to make their feeling on the matter clear in an age when, 
if it was dangerous to belong to one sect or to the other, it was far 
more dangerous to belong to neither. 

It was these years of turmoil and confusion which drew together 
the small band of Cambridge Platonists. Whichcote had returned 
in 1644 as Provost of King’s. In 1649 More was joined at Christ’s by 
George Rust, who was already on terms of intimacy with him; two 
other fellows of Christ’s, Thomas Fuller and Joseph Sedgwick, elected 
like Rust from Catharine Hall, seem to have been disciples of More,’ 
and while they cannot be considered among the leading members of 
the group, they were undoubtedly satellites. Rust, however, is one of 
the characteristic Platonists, as is evident from his various writings. 
He was, as his friend and editor Joseph Glanvill—-himself closely asso- 
ciated with the group—declared, ‘“‘one of the first in the University 
who overcame the prejudices of the education of the times, and was 
very instrumental to enlarge others.’’ 


1 George Rust, on October 20, 1663, at the funeral of Hugh Montgomery, first Earl 
of Mount Alexander, made use of the sentence, ‘‘New Presbyter is but old priest writ 
large,”’ the last line of Milton's sonnet, On the New Forcers of Conscience under the Long 
Parliament. Rust, who was B.A. from Catharine Hall, and later a student and colleague 
of More's at Christ's, was Milton's junior by several years; Milton's sonnet was not pub- 
lished until 1673, though it is supposed to have been written in 1646; the use of the ex- 
pression by both men raises an interesting question of its source. 

2 The Second Lash of Alazonomastiz (1651), p. 14. 

: Cf. Peile’s article on Rust in his Biographical Registers of Christ's College. 
‘ Letter prefixed to his edition of Rust’s Discourse of Truth (1682) 
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But the most important addition to the ranks of Christ’s was 
Ralph Cudworth himself, who was transferred from Clare as Master 
of Christ’s in October, 1654. Cudworth, formerly of Emmanuel, had 
been appointed Master of Clare Hall in 1644, and regius professor of 
Hebrew in 1645. In 1642 he had published A Discourse Concerning the 
True Nature of the Lord’s Supper, which had attracted attention be- 
cause of his Platonic interpretation of the rite as “not in itself sac- 
rificial, but deriving its special meaning and value from the great 
sacrifice which it commemorates.’”’ On March 31, 1647, he was called 
upon to deliver a sermon before the House of Commons, and complied 
with that which is generally recognized as one of the great sermons of 
the seventeenth century.! It required courage to utter before the 
House of Commons some of the sentences which Cudworth spoke that 
day, and the sermon met with sharp criticism in many quarters.’ 
But its popularity with Cudworth’s own generation and with posterity 
is evidenced by the eleven editions through which it has passed.* 
Nowhere may be found more clearly expressed the ideal of religion 
which the Cambridge Platonists upheld in that warring generation, 
together with their belief that true philosophy must ultimately be 
religious, true religion philosophical, that to separate religion from 
reason is to convert it into mere superstition, to separate reason from 
religion is to render both barren. 

It was not only Cudworth’s actual presence at Christ’s with More 
which served to render that college the definite center of the move- 
ment; not without reason did Samuel Dillingham in his ironic letter 


1 A Sermon Preached before the Honourable House of Commons at Westminster, March 31, 
1647, by R. Cudworth (Cambridge, 1647). 

2 One characteristic comment may be found in a copy made by Sancroft while at 
Emmanuel, of a letter written by Ralph Brownrigge, Bishop of Exeter, to ‘‘Reverend Mr. 
Pr."’ (possibly Edward Martin, president of Queen's College, Cambridge). The letter is 
preserved in one of Sancroft’s commonplace books now in the Bodleian Library (Rawlin- 
son MSS D.1104 fol. 2b). ** "Tis said Mr Cudworth preacht to ye House of Commons last 
Fastday, and for his reward hath a grant of 150" per annum out of ye revenues of ye 
Church of Ely to enable him to act ye Mr of Clare Hall more comfortably. He hath gott 
more at a fast then others can gett at a feast. He may take up ye boyes speech to his 
mother, Good mother, when shall we fast againe, having staid their stomachs with sweet- 
meats and juncketts. I doubt not but this large portion of his will quicken ye affection 
of ye other new masters to forrage for themselves, for why should they be inferior to him, 
who love mony as well as hee, and have as good right to it.” 

’ The latest edition is that published in 1852 by James Brogden, which is dedicated to 
William Makepeace Thackeray in these words: “I called your attention, when you were 
last at Cambridge, to that noble Sermon of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, preached before the 
House of Commons in 1647; and which you have quoted in your highly valued Novel. 
. . . « This republication is therefore due to you."’ The reference is to Henry Esmond, 
chap. vi, in which Thackeray quotes a section of the sermon. 
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speak of John Smith as the “‘emulator’’ of Cudworth, for the affection 
between the two was known to be deep. Smith, the rarest spirit of 
the Platonists, had been at Emmanuel with Cudworth, perhaps as 
fellow-student, possibly as one of the first pupils to whom Cudworth 
was tutor; and the influence of Cudworth is everywhere in his work. 
Though he himself remained a Fellow of Queen’s from 1644 until his 
tragically early death in 1652, there is little doubt that the transfer of 
Cudworth to Christ’s meant the shifting of Smith’s chief interest. 
Much the same thing is true of another of the important members of 
the group, Nathaniel Culverwell, who also had been at Emmanuel 
with Cudworth, under the influence of Whichcote. Indeed, it has been 
conjectured that Culverwell was one of those promising pupils whom 
Anthony Tuckney had in mind when he accused Whichcote of influ- 
encing with his heretical views the ‘‘young ones” of the university.' 

Significant differences between members of the group appear when 
one studies them in detail, for they made no attempt to impose their 
views upon one another, and there are striking divergences in philo- 
sophical opinion and theological belief; but they were united from the 
beginning by the common love of neo-Platonism which echoes through 
the pages of their works, by their toleration and moderation, and by 
their attitude toward the problem of the relationship between religion 
and philosophy. They were even more closely united by the opposi- 
tion they encountered. 

II 

On the surface, at least, it seems that Cudworth was the direct 
cause of the opposition. Strict and exacting in his administration, he 
had enemies; and the enmity passed to his friends. There were many 
of the more literally orthodox at Cambridge who did not forget Cud- 
worth’s Platonic interpretation of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and the freedom and daring of his sermon before the Commons; there 
were others who resented his appointment as Master of Christ’s, 
which they attributed to his secret affection for the Commonwealth 
leaders—a supposition plausible enough, since Emmanuel had been 


notoriously Puritan in sympathy.? Chief among Cudworth’s enemies 


1Cf. John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy, II, 412; Dr. John 
Brown, Introduction to Culverwell’s Discourse of the Light of Nature (1857). 

* Cudworth was known to be a close friend of John Thurloe, secretary of state to the 
protector, with whom he frequently corresponded. Cf. Thomas Birch, “Life of Cud- 
worth,”’ prefixed to the True Intellectual System of the Universe, I (1827), 11-13. 
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from the first had been Ralph Widdrington, who had entered Christ’s 
with More, and who, with him, had been one of the three to survive 
the tempest of the Covenant in 1648. In the early days, Widdrington 
had been popular as a tutor; the enrolment-books of Christ’s College 
show that in the 1640’s an increasing number of students entered 
under him. But during the years of dissension in the state, jealousy 
and envy lifted up their heads in the little commonwealth. Widdring- 
ton’s appointment in 1650 by the Committee for the Reformation of 
the University, as public orator, by which he supplanted the univer- 
sally popular Vice-Provost Molle of King’s, did not add to his popu- 
larity, though he insisted until the end that the appointment had been 
at Molle’s own recommendation, and that Molle continued to receive 
the stipend for the post.1 Whatever the original reasons, there is no 
question that Widdrington was Cudworth’s bitter enemy; and it can- 
not be denied that the Master’s stern and dour manner—which seems 
to have been the instinctive self-protection of one of the most sensi- 
tive natures of the time—did not serve to lessen the antagonism of 
the fellows. By the last year of the Commonwealth, however, Wid- 
drington was out of favor with both colleagues and pupils; for Pepys, 
whose brother was admitted under him, recorded in his diary on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1659-60: “Mr. Fuller of Christ’s told me very freely of the 
temper of Mr. Widdrington, how he did oppose all the Fellows in the 
College, and feared it would be little to my brother’s advantage, to be 
his pupil.” A year later, he mentions the fact that “Dr Widdrington 
. is now quite out of interest there, and hath put over his pupils 

to Mr. Pepper, a young Fellow of the College.”’? What had happened 
may be reconstructed from a series of notes made in the eighteenth 
century by another Fellow of Christ’s, Adam Wall, who had evidently 
1 Widdrington’s answer to the charge, as given in his replies preserved in the Adam 
Wall MSS (Cambridge University Library, Mm. 5. 48, Vol. [X) was: ‘‘For Mr Mollo all 
the old students in the university know what a friendship there was between him and R. W. 
and they know and will attest that R. W. was so far from having any contribution to the 
removal of Mr Molle that Mr Molls having the oratours place and prevailing with his 
friend to substitute R. W. was wholly his own act and unknown altogether to R. W. and 
not consented to untill such time untill he had it from Mr. Molls own mouth who made it 
his request that as things then stood R. W. would not refuse the place. After this R. W. 
so long as Mr Molle lived, i.e. for 7 or 9 yeares or longer accounted twice every year for 
the projects of the place and paid them wholly without the defalcation of one penny to 
Mr Molle.’’ While Widdrington’s statement may be true in every detail, it is only just 


to point out that many of his statements in this manuscript are untrue; and that Molle 
had been dead for several years when Widdrington wrote these words. 


2? Diary, February 27, 1660-61. 
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intended something in the way of an extensive history of the college. 
Having already edited the University Statutes and the Ceremonies of 
the University, Wall devoted himself to making catalogues and tran- 
scripts of old documents together with notes upon them; these still 
remain in the University Library, a storehouse of information for the 
student of Cambridge history. The section of the volumes of most in- 
terest to us consists of notes which Wall made from documents in the 
Cudworth-Widdrington dispute.! Unfortunately, he completed his 
transcripts of only Widdrington’s papers; the only direct quotation 
from Cudworth is a fragment of his will,? containing what Wall evi- 
dently considered a significant statement: ‘‘As for a legacy to the 
college, I did intend a considerable one till some late considerations 
which I shall not mention made me alter that intention.” The actual 
situation is clear enough from the documents, one-sided though they 
are; but for the motives and implications of this quarrel we must 
inquire more deeply. Just before the Restoration Widdrington, evi- 
dently trusting to certain powerful political affiliations which he had 
made through his brother, Sir Thomas Widdrington, sergeant-at-law, 
speaker of the House in 1656, and first commissioner of the Great 
Seal in 1659, attempted to supplant Cudworth in the mastership. 
Upon the Restoration, Cudworth ejected Widdrington for ‘‘contuma- 
cy and neglect of Statutes.” Widdrington obtained a mandamus from 
the Court of King’s Bench for his restitution in June, 1661, but his 
place in the list of stipends is vacant from Michaelmas, 1661, to 
Michaelmas, 1662. In that year, he was replaced by a Commission 
of the Privy Council; and from that time on, he did everything in 
his power to oust Cudworth, succeeding in 1666 at least so far as to 
call in the Visitor of the College, who administered a public rebuke 
to Cudworth. The list of charges which Widdrington drew up against 
the Master is a long and involved one. Imposing an order upon it 
which neither Widdrington nor Wall ever did, we may say that Cud- 
worth was accused of the violation of statutes, both in his own elec- 
tion and in the administration of his office; of the misappropriation 
of funds; of political hypocrisy; of violations in the religious services 
of the college; while, underlying all the other charges, giving them 


1 Adam Wall MSS, Mm. 5. 48, fols. 12 ff. 
* Ibid., Mm. 5. 45, Vol. VI, fol. 59. 
* Peile, Biogravhical Register of Christ's College, I, 422. 
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direction and meaning, implied rather than expressed, is another 
charge, which, when we shall find and name it, will give significance in 
the history of thought to what otherwise would remain but one of 
the many instances of bitterness and backbiting engendered by the 
Civil War. 

Into these charges we cannot go in detail; complete consideration 
of them must be left for a biographer of Cudworth. That there was 
something to the first—at least so far as Cudworth’s own position was 
concerned—is suggested by the fact that, immediately upon the Res- 
storation, Cudworth took prompt steps to have his appointment con- 
firmed by the King. From the second charge, the misappropriation 
of funds, Cudworth must unhesitatingly be cleared; and even from 
Widdrington’s own papers it is evident that that charge was grad- 
ually dropped; it had had its origin in Widdrington’s resentment that 
Cudworth refused to show him the college account-books, or to allow 
their examination by any but the statutably appointed officer; but 
Cudworth’s position here was unassailable. The passages which deal 
with Cudworth’s alleged political hypocrisy are particularly amusing, 
for they show Widdrington, Satan-like, himself attempting to “‘sup- 
port uneasy steps over the burning marle.”’ It was a ticklish business 
for any man who had frankly accepted both Covenant and Engage- 
ment at Cambridge to accuse another man of political hypocrisy; but 
that speech of Cudworth’s before the Commons still stuck in Widdring- 
ton’s crop. Widdrington’s veiled accusation, with its reflection of the 
intense importance in those days of formalism in dress and manner, 
brings the whole scene amusingly before us. Evidently his own lapses 
had not passed unnoticed, for he asks: 


During the usurpation, was it a crime in him only to wear an artist’s 
gown (belonging to his office) or a plush jacket; and now when the king and 
government are restored, is it no fault in Dr Cudworth to wear a velvet coat 
in the exchange among merchants and presbyterians, and a capock when he 
visits a bishop, and both the same day? Well had the complainant been the 
Protector’s chaplain or favorite or pensionary or advocate to break the laws 
established and bring in the Jews had he preached to humour the rebels in a 
short cloak, and 36 dozen of riband at his knees, (as Dr Cudworth knows who 
did). 


More important were Widdrington’s charges that Cudworth had 
been guilty of laxness in the religious observances of the College; yet 
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even here, serious though such punctilios as he mentions were to the 
orthodox, we do not yet find the real basis for the attack. We ap- 
proach it in a sentence which introduces More’s name, which asserts 
that “Dr More at a meeting [did] very scurrilously deride the priests 
absolution, and say we needed no absolution at evening because in 
the morning we were absolved for all day.” Scurrilous indeed to 
Widdrington; but how inevitable is More’s position to the student 
of that little group which, in a bitter generation, dared to put reason 
above dogma, meaning above empty word. Here, as in More’s quiet 
insistence upon a tolerant understanding of the distinction between 
essentials and nonessentials in the church service, we see the mark of 
the latitudinarian who questioned the rationality of a custom. The 
same violent attack of orthodox literalism against religious liberalism 
echoes through Widdrington’s charge that Cudworth “did preach at 
St Marys that the angels of the seven churches were not bishops,”’ 
and his insistence that the Master “hath been more scandalously 
complying with the rebels, and more notoriously disaffected to the 
royal cause and more disserviceable to the interest of the King and 
the Church and the College and the University,” for did he not ‘‘to 
unsettle the religion established first of all Cambridge men in public 
declare for the light within to blast episcopacy?” Here at last we reach 
the root of the matter for which we have been seeking: back of all 
these charges, some real, some manufactured for the occasion, lies the 
enmity of the fundamentalist for the liberal. In the emphasis of More 
and Cudworth upon the light of reason as the criterion of man’s ac- 
tion and belief, the insistence that rational man, made in the image of 
rational God, must examine for himself, think for himself, and believe 
only after examination and thought, Widdrington and his colleagues 
rightly recognized the seeds of revolution. And that this was the 
secret well-spring of the quarrel we may see from a passage in Wid- 
drington’s notes, in which his own indignation overflows. To the 
charges which have been brought against him, he declares, the Master 
offers but one defense, ‘‘the old dear plea for liberty of conscience, and 
for allowing every conceited fellow to follow the light within, and to do 
anything upon a principle as acceptable as this is to men who desire a 
greater latitude to walk in then our statutes will permit.’ 
1 Adam Wall MSS, Mm. 5. 45, fols. 28-29. (The italics are mine.) 
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In the two clauses in which Widdrington summed up the as- 
pects of Cudworth’s administration to which he most objected may 
be read the true greatness of Cambridge Platonism—its gallant 
fight for “liberty”? and “latitude.” They are the words which ring 
through the works of More and Cudworth and their followers: 
liberty to question, liberty to doubt, liberty to believe; tolerance to 
interpret and comprehend. With all their energies, they opposed for 
half a century all that seemed to them dogmatic, narrow, arbitrary. 
It is that last word, indeed, which furnishes the clue to Cudworth’s 
life and to his work: the “arbitrary” in politics, in religion, in ethics, 
he opposed with the whole force of his personality and eloquence, 
from the theses which he upheld for the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity,’ through the True Intellectual System of the Universe, to his last 
great work, where, in opposition to the arbitrary systems of ethics, 
theology, and politics propounded by Calvin and by Hobbes, Cud- 
worth upheld eternal and immutable morality. Liberty—it is a re- 
frain in Cudworth as in Milton; but like Milton, what Cudworth 
seeks is not the liberty of unrestraint, which too quickly becomes li- 
cense, but the liberty of ‘“auncient rights and priviledges” which are 
man’s in the eternal and unchangeable order of things. 


III 


There was, however, another word than “liberty” of which Wid- 
drington made use—“‘latitude.’”’ The connotations of that word—like 
how many others in the history of thought—began with sneers but 
ended in praise. It was at this time that the term “latitude-men’”’ or 
“latitudinarians”’ first began to be applied to the Cambridge Plato- 
nists. More himself makes use of the word for the first time in a 
letter written in 1663, and, indeed, his reactions to the whole contro- 
versy are to be detected only in his still unpublished correspondence. 
Writing to the Viscountess Conway, his correspondent for nearly 
thirty years, on December 31, 1663, he said: 

The indignitys of some have putt me quite off from all designe of writing 


any more..... R. W. with ‘his confederates has of late assaulted the 
Colledge and brought in the Visitour, to out Mr Standish as pretending him 
the supernumerary .. . . but he being fortify’d by the Kings letters their 


whole Project was disappointed for that bout. But the peevishness of some 
1 See Birch, Life, p. 10. 
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men is indefatigable, and I suspect there is some very [peremptory?] plott 
against Dr Cudworth himself, if not against all his friends. I am loath to 
speak out what I think is at the bottom of it. But there are some have a very 
aking tooth against such as they would brand with the nickname of latitude- 
men. What they mean by that word I know not, but I am confident they 
apply it to such persons, as it were the interest both of the King and of the 
Church if they were multiplyde into hundreds of thousands. I am rayl’d at 
and bluster’d against for an Heretick, and doubt not but there are that eager- 
ly desire I were so, though they feigne so great zeal against Heresy.' 

Other contemporary accounts bear out More’s assertion that the 
term was in the beginning one of reproach. One ‘‘G.B.,”’ a character 
in a pamphlet in which the matter is debated pro and con, declares: 


I can come into no Company of late, but I find the chief Discourse to be 
about a certain new Sect of Men called Latitude-Men; but though the name 
be in every man’s mouth, yet the explicit meaning of it, or the Heresy which 
they hold, or the individual Persons that are of it, are as unknown (for aught 
I can learn) as the Order of the Rosycrucians. On the one side, I hear them 
represented as a Party very dangerous to the King and Church, as seeking 
to undermine them both; on the other side, I cannot hear of any such a dah- 
gerous aspect; to say the truth, I can meet with nothing distinct concerning 
them but that they had their rise at Cambridge, and are Followers, for the 
most part, of the new Philosophy, wherewith they have so poisoned that 
Fountain, that there are like to issue out very unwholesome streams through- 
out the whole Kingdom.? 

A disciple of the Cambridge Platonists, in his reply, begins their 
defense by declaring: 

The name of Latitude-Men is daily exagitated amongst us, both in Tav- 
erns and Pulpits, and very tragical Representations made of them, yet many 
at Cambridge understand them as little as those at Oxford do, so that a Lati- 
tude-Man therefore (according to the best definition I can collect) is an image 
of clouts, that Men set up to encounter with for want of a real Enemy; it is a 
convenient name to reproach a man that you owe a spite to; ’tis what you will, 
and you may affix it upon whom you will; ’tis something will serve to talk of, 
when other Discourse fails!* 

Another pamphlet written a few years later by More’s friend, 
Edward Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester, bears witness to the exagger- 
ated reports fathered by ‘‘certain Cholerick gentlemen,” who dis- 


1 British Museum Add. MSS 23, 216, fol. 302. 

2 A Brief Account of the New Sect of Latitude-Men: Together with some Reflections upon 
the New Philosophy. By S{imon] P{atrick?] of Cambridge, 1662; reprinted in the Pheniz, 
II, 499-518. 

2 Ibid., p. 501. 
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tinguish their adversaries “by a long nickname, which they have 
taught their tongues to pronounce as roundly as if it were shorter than 
it is by four or five syllables.” He has heard, Fowler declares, this 
“word of a foot and a half long, sounded out with a great force, and 
that not only at fires and tables, but sometimes from pupils too.” 
And he rehearses the charges which were brought against these quiet, 
unpretending theologians and philosophers, who asked nothing but 
moderation and toleration: 


I have heard them represented as a generation of people that have re- 
viv’d the abominable principles of the Gnosticks; as a company of men that 
are prepared for the embracing of any religion, and to renounce or subscribe 
to any doctrine, rather than incur the hazard of persecution; and that they 
esteem him the only heretick that refuseth to be of that religion the King or 
State professeth..... They are characterized as people whose only reli- 
gion is to temporise, and transform themselves into any shape for their secular 
interests; and that judge no doctrine as that which obligeth to so complying 
and condescending a humour, as to become all things to all men, that so by 
any means they may gain something.! 


An interesting example of the way in which the adversaries of the 
Cambridge divines attempted to extend their attack to include any- 
one known to be associated with them is to be seen in an anonymous 
tract published in 1666 against the famous Irish ‘“‘stroker,”’ Valentine 
Greatrakes, who was called to England to minister to the Viscountess 
Conway, and whose cures such men as Cudworth, More, and Boyle 
observed with sympathetic interest. The story of Greatrakes—a re- 
markable chapter in seventeenth-century history—need not concern 
us here. Suffice it to say that his presumedly miraculous cures made 
him the center of attack on the part of many theologians of the day, 
though he was ardently upheld by many members of the Royal So- 
ciety. Among the pamphlets which appeared against him was one 
called Wonders No Miracles,? in which Greatrakes, the friend of More 
and Cudworth, is accused of being “a Latitude-Man, that is, one that 
being of no religion himself, is indifferent what religion others should 


1 Principles and Practices of certain Moderate Divines of the Church of England, abusively 
called Latitudinarians, ete., in a Free Discourse between two Intimate Friends. The pamphlet, 
usually called the Free Discourse, appeared anonymously in 1670 and was republished in 
1671. 

2 Wonders no Miracles: or, Mr. Valentine Greatrakes Gift of Healing Examined ... . 
in a letter to a Reverend Divine (London, 1666). A note in the copy in the British Museum 
declares: “‘The anonymous writer [a clergyman] had also published ‘The Countess of 
Bridgewaters Ghost’ before this, for which he was tried and imprisoned for slander.” 
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be of.””! To the unknown author, the pretended cures of Greatrakes 
were only another evidence of the propaganda spread by the Latitu- 
dinarians against church and state, for, he continues: ‘Since the true 
wonder of his Majesties Restoration, evidencing the presence of God 
with his person and government, the men of Mr Greatrakes’ party 
have spent their time inventing and dispensing false prodigies to 
delude men into an opinion of the displeasure of God against both.” 


IV 


In addition to his comment on the new name, More’s unpublished 
letters offer many interesting remarks upon the whole anti-latitudi- 
narian controversy. From the time of the Restoration, the situation 
at Christ’s College grew more and more difficult. More’s earlier letters 
show that before that time the rules of the college were on the whole 
honored more in the breach than the observance; but in 1661 when 
More for a time played with the idea of accompanying the Conways 
to Ireland, he came to realize that the statutes were no longer to be 
neglected, and was consequently forced to forego the journey. He 
refers frequently, after 1660, to “this Colledge buisinesse,” and the 
initials “R. W.” grow more and more familiar. On January 31, 1662- 
63,? he replies to a letter of Lady Conway’s which is no longer extant: 

As for Dr Widd. his restorement to the Colledge, I do not remember that 
it caused the least unpleasant motion in my minde. For I was on Dr Cud- 
worths syde, as being persuaded in my conscience it was most just, and being 
a member of the Society, I was bound to assert that cause I thought most 
Se: Dr Cudworth, hailing me along with him to London on his 
buisiness, has added something to my experience and observation of the 
world, which I have gain’d whether I would or noe. 

Later he writes to Lady Conway of Widdrington’s success in calling 
in the visitor, a situation which is reflected also in a letter which he 
wrote to Robert Boyle on the same day’ in which he adds with humor: 
“Tf they out me out of Cambridge, my abode will be more at London.”’ 
To Lady Conway he wrote on May 15, 1665: “I believe they have a 
great mind to sue me out of my fellowship if they can, and out of the 
University. This week, I think this very day does R. W. bring his 
accusations against Dr. Cudworth and the Colledge, I think, where I 
suppose he will not spare me if he can in any way injure me.’ In his 


1 Jbid., p. 12. * Boyle, Works, V (1772), 513. 
* Add. MSS 23, 216, fol. 254. ‘ Add. MSS 23, 216, fol. 191. 
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next letter, written June 5, 1665,' he gives a further account of “that 
great affair of the Colledge which seemed to threaten so much danger 
to Dr Cudworth and myself.””’ He goes on to say that Widdrington 
has charged Cudworth with the utmost possible, but that many of 
the charges are so petty that he thinks it incredible they should really 
bring about harm. 

Widdrington was forced one by one to drop the charges against 
More. ‘Cudworth did not fare so well; for, as More points out in a 
later letter, though most of his charges were set aside, one technicality 
could not be, and the Visitor was called in. ‘This,’ More adds, “is 
to pick quarrels and to find a pretense.’ That all the technicalities 
were but a covering for something else More is fully aware, for on 
June 29, 1665, he concludes his account of the charges with the suc- 
cinct statement: “Ra. Widdrington has petitioned the Archbishop 
against the Colledge as a seminary of Heretics’’;? and his letter of 
July 10‘ contains this statement: “They push hard at the latitude- 
men as they call them, some in their pulpitts call them sons of Belial, 
others make the Devil a latitudinarian, which things are as pleasing 
to me as the raillery of a jack-pudding at one end of a dancing rope.” 


V 

Several times in his letters to Lady Conway, More suggests his 
own belief that though the legal accusations were directed against 
Cudworth, he himself was the real target of the anti-latitudinarians. 
Such may well have been the case; for Cudworth at this time had pub- 
lished little, while More was a prolific, and, his enemies believed, a 
dangerously popular writer. He himself always believed that the pub- 
lication of his Grand Mystery of Godliness in 1660 had much to do 
with the succeeding attacks. Certainly there was gunpowder in that 
volume which one contemporary declared ruled London booksellers 
for twenty years after the Restoration. Here More flings his challenge 
in the teeth of a bigoted generation—the right of every rational in- 
dividual to liberty of conscience, ‘‘a right in every nation and person 
to examine their religion, to hear the religion of strangers, and to 

1 Ibid., fol. 184. 

2 Ibid., fol. 275. Adam Wall notes in his manuscript (Mm. 5. 45, Vol. VI, fol. 77): 


“Dr Wilford visited the college 22 Nov., 1665, and sent an injunction to Dr Cudworth the 
29th of the same month.”’ 


3 Ibid., fol. 234. 4 Ibid., fol. 275. 
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change their own if they be convinced.” It was a daring book, this 
Mystery of Godliness, with its individualism, its liberalism, its latitudi- 
narianism; and though it came to many as a revelation of themselves, 
it was to cause bitter controversy. 

Certainly it was against More that Joseph Beaumont, Master of 
Peterhouse, and the author of Psyche,! turned his attack, when he 
published a series of Observations,? based upon More’s Mystery of 
Godliness, a copy of which More received on one of his visits to Lon- 
don, and of which he wrote that the judgment of the university upon 
it was that “‘it is the most villainous libell for insolency and the ordures 
of language, for wrathfulness and maliciousness of spiritt, for the per- 
petuall cavillings of its pretended reasonings, that ever saw the light 
with the name of an Authour and the leave of an Imprimatur.’® It 
is clear from another statement in one of More’s letters that he con- 
sidered Beaumont’s pamphlet and Widdrington’s charges part of the 
same general attack, for, writing on April 24, 1665, of the case against 
Cudworth, he says: “This is no more then stratagem of the old Ser- 
pent, to putt Christians into beasts skins and then to worry them. 
The first they did in that infamous pamphlet, the second they at- 
tempted in this mischievously ment assault.’’ 

With More’s reply to Beaumont’s Observations, we may bring this 
study to a close. In the dignified yet almost passionate Apology,’ we 
find the chief tenets of the latitudinarian Cambridge Platonists, the 
insistence that “there is no real clashing at all betwixt any genuine point 
of Christianity, and what true Philosophy and right Reason does deter- 
mine or allow, but that . . . . there is a perpetual agreement betwizt 
Truth and Truth, be they of what nature or kind so ever.”’ “How a 
man is to behave himself in this rational and philosophical age’’—this 
is their problem. More’s answer is as clear as ever. We cannot deny 
God; we will not deny reason; must not then our little mind, a copy 

1 The relationship between Psyche and More's earlier Psychozoia has never been sat- 
isfactorily discussed. Beaumont’s work appeared in 1648, and certainly must be read in 
the light of More's poem. 

2 Some Observations upon the Apologie of H. More for His Mystery of Godliness (Cam- 
bridge, 1665). 


* Add. MSS 23, 216, fol. 200. ‘ Ibid,, fol. 250. 


5’ The Apologie of Dr. H. More. Wherein is contained . ... a more general account 
of the manner and scope of his writings (London, 1664). Published with A Modest Inquiry 
into the Mystery of Iniquity. 
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of God’s own, conclude that God 7s reason, the earth and the fulness 
thereof rational? Such is More’s conclusion; if in the world which 
sense opens before us, the world in which, indeed, new instruments 
were opening still a deeper world than sense had ever known, we find 
such phenomena as are not at first conformable to our preconceived 
notions, must we not enlarge our notions? It had been More’s ex- 
perience with Copernicanism, his own enlargement which had come 
about through his acceptance of such an idea as that of infinity. He 
does not, indeed, deny the authority of the church in “matters indif- 
ferent’’; but in fundamentals he does deny the authority of the church, 
or of any other arbitrary body which would impose arbitrary stand- 
ards and beliefs upon the mind of man, which would hinder him from 
the free use and play of reason. Such is his Apology—as literally so 
as was Socrates’; and More for the rest of his life faced a steadily 
growing group of adversaries whose resentment was not to end. 

The Apology marks, perhaps, the highest point in the Cambridge 
latitudinarian movement. This had been the position of that fine and 
magnanimous man, Joseph Mede; it was the position of the most 
thoughtful members of the Royal Society; it was the high point of 
that age of great science and great religion, when for a brief space of 
time science was truly religious, religion scientific. A moment only, 
for “two stars keep not their motion in one sphere.” Equilibrium 
past, the scales both rose and fell; in the hands of others than the 
latitudinarians—sadly enough, even in their hands—these ideas were 
to degenerate into the various aspects implicit in them, and from this 
time on we may perceive an ever widening breach: dogmatic belief, 
in its death-struggle attempting to thwart scientific investigation; 
superstitious belief imposing itself upon the clear light of truth; a 
barren rationalism—no such lofty and burning conception of reason 
as we have seen in the best of More and Cudworth—verging more and 
more toward sheer intellectualism—mind devoid of emotion, body 
divorced from soul, as if the full, the complete, the all-round man of 
the Renaissance had somehow been cut in two by a Cartesian “blind 
Fury with the abhorréd shears.” 

Marjorie NICOLSON 
Smita CoLLEGE 











BUNYAN’S VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 


MONG the conventions of chivalric romance not the least in- 
A teresting are the dark valleys. Their ancestors were the dragon- 
pool of Siegfried and the mere of Grendel, Avernus and the val- 
leys of the jinnee, lonely and desolate regions, where legends bred with 
the fecundity of eels in the mud of the Nile—the haunts of strange 
noises and unformed creatures, where the air was heavy with dread. 
Their origin was in the wonder-loving, myth-making imaginations of 
the people. Passing, however, from a heroic age to an age of chivalry, 
adopted by the authors of the Roman d’ Alexandre and of the many- 
volumed tales in prose that followed, the conception of these “Valleys 
from which None Return’ became somewhat less vague in outline, 
somewhat more precise in detail. Atmosphere gave place to machin- 
ery. 

For the thick air, the lowering heavens, the rime-covered thick- 
ets of Grendel’s mere—which, after all, give no more definite impres- 
sion than that the place was not good—we have in the late French and 
Spanish and English romances “the blowing of unseen fires, boyling of 
furnaces, ratling of armour, trampling of horses, gingling of chaines, 
lumbring of Iron, roaring of Spirits, and such like horrible hearings’’“— 
we have whole legions “‘of Divils with Flesh-hooks in their hands, 
spitting forth flames of Fire, and breathing from their Nostrils smoak- 
ing Sulpher and Brimstone’’*—we have flames issuing from the ground 
which but serve to make the darkness visible—we have phantom ene- 
mies dealing blows unseen, and yawning pits that must be crossed on 
bridges narrow as a sword, and scores of miscellaneous enchantments 
framed by magic art. Each successive dark valley multiplied the hor- 
rors in crescendo. The summit of romantic invention in Arthur of 
Little Britain was insufficient for the Mirrour of Knighthood; and John- 
son, driven in his Seven Champions to produce no less than three dark 
valleys, equipped each one with a paraphernalia of terror which must 

1 Johnson, Seven Champions of Christendom [1595], (London, 1616), I, c. 7. 


2 Ibid., II, c. 9. 
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have cost him many a headache to conceive. The property man in the 
theater of romance was hard put to it by readers whose taste became 
increasingly jaded and by authors whose inspiration became increas- 
ingly fagged. 

And yet, curiously, the old spell of the valleys, even though they 
became dump-heaps for cast-off romantic trumpery, still clung about 
them. The superfluous jangling and howling and smoking was ob- 
scured by the pervading darkness and gloom. Out of their dank 
chasms still rose the vapors that swirled up through the centuries and 
affected with delighted shiverings the hearts of Warton, Percy, and 
Hurd—that gave Coleridge night-fears, and that arose once more from 
the tarn beneath the melancholy House of Usher. Children, and ro- 
mantic poets, and artists with fresh imaginations, and unsophisticated 
folk still found in this “strong Gothic painting” a food for their visions. 
It nourished in Briton Riviere a genuinely romantic conception that 
became a picture in the galleries at Manchester. And in the mind of 
John Bunyan, a simple tinker’s son in the practical age of Davenant 
and Cromwell, it fostered images that became, in the fulness of time, 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death in Pilgrim’s Progress. 

For Bunyan, no less than Spenser, Coleridge, and Scott, was—we 
are safe in saying—formed in his early years upon romance.' No less 
than a character in one of his sermons,” he took as his earliest idols 
St. George and Bevis of Southampton. These were the days of his 

1 Except for hints and scattered statements—e.g., Andronicus, Key to the Allegory of 
Pilgrim's Progress (London, 1790); Hill, The Ancient Poem of G. de Guileville .... Com- 
pared with the Pilgrim's Progress (London, 1858), p. 2; Shaw, Complete Manual of English 
Literature (New York, 1867), chap. xii; Hales, Folia Literaria (New York, 1893), pp. 
246 ff.—this idea was first developed by Professor Firth in a Methuen edition of P.P. 
(1898), reprinted as English Association Leaflets, No. 19 (London, 1911). In this admirable 
essay, Professor Firth made clear Bunyan’'s familiarity with romance and suggested two 
episodes in Johnson’s Seven Champions as sources for the Valley of the Shadow. With a 
few exceptions—e.g., Morgan, Rise of the Novel of Manners (New York, 1911), pp. 122f: 
Kelman, The Road (Edinburgh and London, 1911), passim; Barry, A Century of Children’s 
Books (New York, [1923]), pp. 23 f.—Professor Firth’s contribution has passed largely un- 
noted in Bunyan criticism supposedly definitive. 

2 Sighs from Hell (1657), Works (ed. Stebbing, 1859), I, 166a. The unfortunate soul 
says in retrospect: ‘‘The Scriptures, thought I, what are they? A dead letter, a little ink 
and paper. .... Give me a ballad, a news-book, George on Horseback or Bevis of Southamp- 
TT "* George on Horseback must be Johnson's Seren Champions, the only work of fic- 
tion in which St. George plays a leading part. For this national hero, ‘‘George on Horse- 
back"’ was a popular epithet; see the Duke of Newcastle's Country Captain (1649), Act II, 


scene i; Rowlands, Humors Looking-Glasse (1608), Works (ed. Hunterian Club), vol. I, 
no. li, p. 10; Withington, English Pageantry (1918), I, 151. 
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unregeneracy, of his taste for worldly vanities, for ballads, for fables, 
for idle tales.! Like Mr. Badman he had, in this period, no joy in 
“good books, nor good sermons, nor good examples, nor nothing to do 
him good’’; like Mr. Badman, too, we may believe, he got every ro- 
mance that he could buy or borrow, kept it in close places, and perused 
it at such times as yielded him fit opportunities thereto.2 This was the 
age when the pack of every wandering chapman had, tucked in beside 
ribbons and pins and New Year’s gifts, its quota of black-letter 
romances, brought from Paul’s Churchyard or London Bridge and 
sold to the farmers’ sons and the tinkers’ sons of rural England, where 
the vogue of chivalric romance was proverbial.* Thus came to Elstow 
the latest parts of the Mirrour of Knighthood; a new edition, recently 
emended and corrected, of Amadis and Palmerin; the. works of the 
English romancers, Johnson’s Seven Champions, Ford’s Parismus, or 
Parry’s History of the Black Knight. The old favorites—the histories 
of the two Arthurs, of Britain and of Little Britain—the Four Sons of 
Aymon and Huon of Burdeux—were hand-me-downs in the village; 
perhaps even fine old Caxtons, originally issued “not for lewed men to 
read,” were still circulating in thumbed and battered copies. A glance 
into the past that shows us John Bunyan at the age of fourteen, then 
as in his later years red of hair and alert of eye, crouched on the settle 
beside the fireplace on a winter’s evening, following knightly adven- 

1 Of Bunyan’s three periods (his youth, 1628—49; his conversion, 1649-53; his ministry, 
1653-88) the first was uninfluenced by Puritan ideas. According to Grace Abounding: “I 
was the very ringleader of all the youth that kept me company, in all manner of vice and 
ungodliness.” See Grace Abounding (Works (ed. Stebbing], I, 5b, 6a); The Doctrine of the 
Law and Grace (ibid., p. 233); The Jerusalem Sinner Saved (ibid., II, 466a) ; The Excellency 
of a Broken Heart (ibid., III, 3516). See also the records of his early biographers: Charles 
Doe, Appendix to first folio (1692); anonymous Preface to second folio (1736); anony- 
mous Appendix to spurious third part (1692). However venial Bunyan’s sins may have 


been, he was, in this early period, clearly free of any such Puritanical aversion to romances 
as he later cultivated. 


2 Mr. Badman (Works, IV, 18a). 


8 See Murch, Introduction to Beaumont, Knight of the Burning Pestle (‘‘Yale Studies,”’ 
1908); Koeppel, Reflere der Ritter-Romane im Drama (Ben Jonsons Wirkung, Heidelburg, 
1906); Furnivali, Introduction to Robert Laneham's Letter (London, 1907); Crane, Vogue 
of Medieval Chivalric Romance (1919); Mead, Introduction to Chinon of England (E.E.T.S., 
No. 165, 1925). Of the romances Warton says (Observations, I, 188): ‘‘Before the grand 
Rebellion, these books were in all hands; and were the source from which young readers 
especially, in the age of fiction and fancy, nourished the sublime.’’ William London, in his 
Catalogue of the Most Vendible Books in England (1658), bears evidence to the popularity 
of Prince Arthur, Parismus, Ornatus and Artesia, Palmerin of England, Palmerin d’Olira, 
Paris and Vienna, Valentine and Orson, and the Seven Champions. 
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tures over sunny hills and into dark valleys from line to line of Gothic 
type, is surely not unwarrantable.' 

What fruit that reading bore in after-years—years that saw the 
old pleasures abandoned and a new philosophy of life adopted—that 
saw conversion and ministry and imprisonment—may be seen with 
some distinctness; for that fruit was the Pilgrim’s Progress. From the 
romances came the armed figure of Mr. Greatheart, that protector of 
damsels in distress, that intrepid conqueror of successive giants who 
came, uttered vaunts, wielded their clubs like flails, and left their 
heads on the field of battle. From the romances came the Enchanted 
Ground where such necromancy held sway that travelers sank power- 
less in magic slumber if they set foot within the tempting arbors that 
stood by the highway side.? From the romances came the Castle of 
Despair and the battle before its gates in which giant and giantess fell 
by the swords of adventurers destined to succeed.* Christian, too, was 
at least a bachelor in arms as he won his way into the House Beautiful 
up a steep ascent and past two redoubtable lions; he was an adept in 
knight-errantry after he had been armed by the damsels, had de- 
scended the hill to vanquish a monster in the vale beneath, and had 


1 I disagree somewhat with Professor Firth, who (op. cit., p. 16) distinguishes between 
the romances which Spenser knew “‘in their literary form’’ and those which Bunyan knew 
“in their popular form, in the abridgements, the compilations, and the imitations which 
ballads and chap-books had made familiar to Englishmen of the uneducated classes.”’ 
Undeniably Bunyan knew romances which Spenser did not live to see—the later transla- 
tions from the Spanish and the imitations of Johnson, Ford, and Middleton; but Bunyan 
himself had long outgrown his boyhood (the period before Puritan ideas restricted his 
reading) when the first chapbook abridgments began to appear. Valentine and Orson was 
abridged in 1637, but was still a quarto volume with fifty-two chapters. The Seven Cham- 
pions was not abridged until 1679, Parismus until 1699, or Palmerin of England until 1685. 
The process of abridgment was a development of post-Restoration days. Moreover, even 
if Bunyan had known the 12mo chapbooks, he would not have profited by the knowledge, 
for abridgment destroys the very elements of which he made use. A similar statement may 
be made concerning the chivalric broadsides which compress the whole action of the ro- 
mance within narrow limits. The ballads, however, which narrate in detail a single episode 
from the romances, may have influenced him, although no extant ballad of this type, except 
Deloney's Noble Acts of King Arthur and the Guy and Amarant of the Percy Folio (taken 
verbatim from Rowlands’ version of Guy of Warwick), show any resemblance to Pilgrim's 
Progress. The chivalric drama, widely played in the provinces during Bunyan's youth, 
may also have acquainted him with the details of romance; most of these plays, however, 
have been lost; and only one of the remainder, Kirke’s play of the Seven Champions, is at 
all important in this study. Bunyan’'s chivalric background, so far as we can safely recon- 
struct it, consisted of romances in their original form, many of which Spenser had also read 
in similar editions. 

? The giants and enchanters in the second part of Pilgrim's Progress are concerned in a 
separate problem, which I plan to present in a succeeding paper. 

* The episode which centers in Giant Despair and Doubting Castle has its ante- 
cedents not only in romance but also in folk lore and in the literature of Puritanism. I plan 
to discuss this episode in a later articie. 
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been healed magically of his wounds by leaves of more than natural 
virtue.' And then, as the story runs, “. ... he addressed himself to 
his journey, with his sword drawn in his hand’’ and came to the bor- 
ders of the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Bunyan’s Valley of the Shadow is a dark valley of romance. Its 
darkness is the preternatural gloom of dismal regions—valleys, caves, 
enchanted dungeons—in the Seven Champions,? Arthur of Little Brit- 
ain,’ Palmerin of England,‘ Palladine of England,’ Don Belianis,® and 
the Mirrour of Knighthood.’ Like these regions, Bunyan’s valley is in- 
fested with hobgoblins and satyrs, invisible foes, and beset with un- 
seen dangers. From a pit in the midst of the valley issue sparks and 
flames that do nothing to dispel the obscurity.’ Howling, yelling, and 
hideous noises sound from every side, “‘doleful voices and rushings to 
and fro.”® And Christian, as he picked his cautious way, often not 
knowing, when he lifted up his foot, “where or upon what he should 
set it next,’’ followed the footsteps of chivalric heroes, and re-enacted 
in his dangerous progress a series of conventional situations through 
which many or all of his predecessors had passed. 

One of these conventiona! situations may be called ‘“The Unheeded 
Warning.” This warning, in Pilgrim’s Progress, comes from two men, 


1 Any full discussion of Christian's journey from the foot of the Hill Difficulty to the 
Valley of the Shadow must reckon with the similarity between these adventures and those 
of the Red Cross Knight in the first book of the Faerie Queene. I shall reserve this dis- 
cussion for a paper on ‘‘Bunyan and Spenser.”’ 

2 Vale of Walking Spirits, I, c. 7; Garden of Ormandine, I, cc. 9,10; Dark Valley of the 
Amazons, I, c. 16; Osmond’s region of darkness, I, c. 19; Dungeon of the Black Castle, 
II, cc. 8, 9. 

3 Valley of the Tenebrous Tower, cc. 56—60 (trans. Berners; ed. Utterson, 1814). 

* Dark Valley of Leonarda, Princess of Thrace, cc. 97-100 (trans. Munday, 1639). 

5 Isle of Imprisoned Lovers, c. 26 (trans. Munday; 2d ed., n.d.). 

6 Dark cave, I, c. 40 (1598); Dark chamber, II, c. 19 (1703). 

7 Cave of Phoenecia, II, c. 27 (1598); Dark chamber, V, c. 21 (1598); Adventure of the 
Lovers, VIII, cc. 4, 5 (1599). 

8In Palladine of England (c. 26), the Seven Champions (I, c. 7), and the Mirrour of 
Knighthood (VIII, c. 4) flames contribute horror to the scenes. 

* Cf. two regions in the Seven Champions: one a ‘“‘wonderfully dark’’ dungeon (II, c. 8) 
where there are ‘‘.... very fearful howlings, as though there had been a legion of Hell- 
hounds ... .”’; the other the cave of Kalyb (I, c. 1), “. . . . a place of horror, where nought 
is heard but shrieks and rueful groans of dead Mens Souls. .. . . * In the cave of the Mir- 
rour ef Knighthood (VIII, c. 4) there is an “*. . . . innumerable number of horrible voices 
that sounded within that hollownesse..... *’ In regions of darkness elsewhere in the 
same romance, there is a ‘‘.. . . terrible & fearefull noyse....’’ (II, c. 27) and “‘.... very 
fearefull howlings ....’’ (V, c. 21). In the darkness and flames of Palladine of England 
there are “‘.... dolefull crys..... "' In the Valley of Leonarda (Palmerin of England, 
c. 99) the hero hears “.... a mighty and terrible thundering... .’’ and “.... a fear- 
full hollow voyce..... : 
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“making haste to go back,” who describe with terror the nature of the 
valley, and urge Christian to return if he prizes “either life or peace” — 
advice which obtains from Christian only the reply: “I perceive not 
yet, by what you have said, but that this is my way to the desired 
Haven.”’ To these warning pilgrims correspond, in Arthur of Little 
Britain, certain hewers of wood who rush to the hero’s side as he is 
about to enter “.... a great valey, darke and depe . .. . ,” and who 
ery: “A, gentyll knyght, for Goddes sake retourne againe; for an ye 
goo any ferther, ye are but deed.” In the Mirrour of Knighthood a 
group of shepherds before an infernal cave,? and a distressed gentle- 
woman at the entrance to a dark chamber of horrors, warning the 
hero that “‘. . . . in procuring to passe this way thou shalt get no other 
thing but death .... ,’’* have a similar réle. In many other romances 
this situation prefaces adventures in the haunts of giants or in en- 
chanted castles, the warning voiced by knights or churls, or inscribed 
in letters of gold on jaspar pillars or ivory horns.‘ These warnings re- 
sulted, in every instance, only in an increased determination to com- 
plete the adventure. The narrative purpose which they served was to 
create suspense and to exalt the resolution of the hero. It was with a, 
perhaps unconscious, appreciation of its dramatic values that Bunyan 
employed this situation, not only as a prelude to the Valley of the 
Shadow, but also before two other adventurers in Pilgrim’s Progress.® 

A closely related episode is ““The Resisted Temptation to Return.” 
When Christian was halfway through the valley, he “. ... had half 
a thought to go back”; but “.... he remembered also how he had 
already vanquished many a danger: and that the danger of going back 
might be much more, then for to go forward, so he resolved to go on.” 
In hesitation and in renewed resolution, the conduct of Christian is at 

1 C, 57. 2 VIII, ¢. 4. 


*V, c. 20. Concerning the perils of the dark valley of Thrace, Palmerin of England 
(c. 98) was warned by an aged knight. 

4 Of. Sir Triamour (ed. Utterson), ll. 1294 ff.; the Mirrour of Knighthood, IV, cc. 5, 11; 
V, ce. 16, 24; VI, c. 9; VII, c. 2; LX, c. 7: Palmendos (1589), c. 8; Primaleon of Greece 
(1619), I, c. 7; II, ec. 25; Oceander (1600), cc. 17, 19; Palmerin of England, I, c. 56; Seven 
Champions, I, c. 6; II, c. 9. In the last passage, the sad voice which murmurs, ‘“‘Let no man 
be so foolhardy as to enter here, for it is a place of Terrour and Confusion,”’ suggests the 
words of Bunyan's warning pilgrims: “‘....over that Valley hangs the discouraging 
Clouds of confusion ... . . a: 

* Two running pilgrims warn Christian of the lions before the House Beautiful (1st ed., 
p. 166); a running pilgrim warns Greatheart of approaching robbers (Part II [1st ed.], 


p. 127). 
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this point identical with that of Palmerin as he traversed the Dark 
Valley of Thrace: he “.... knew not how to determine with him- 
selfe, for he saw no way to passe, but the terror of death was both 
before and behind him, wherefore, seeing there was no remedy, he con- 
cluded to... .”’ continue the adventure.' Almost equally interesting 
examples of this situation are to be found twice in the Mirrour of 
Knighthood? and three times in the Seven Champions.* Like the pre- 
vious resistance to an external temptation, this triumph over an inner 
impulse has narrative force in emphasizing the terrors of the valley 
and the courage of the hero. Bunyan employed the convention both 
here and in the combat with Apollyon. e 

Another common episode concerns “‘An Assault by Demons.’”’ The 
“eompany of Fiends coming forward to meet” Christian in the valley 
has its counterpart in “‘....a whole Legion of Divils with Flesh- 
hooks in their hands, spitting forth flames of Fire . . . . ,” in Johnson’s 
Seven Champions,‘ as well asin “. . . . the strange encounters of hellish 
Legions, that like to armed men with burning Fauchions... .” 
haunted the Champions in an earlier episode from the same romance.5 
This situation is, in Pilgrim’s Progress, closely associated with another 
which may be called “The Dispersion of Enchantments by Resolu- 
tion’; for we read that Christian, as the fiends came nearer and nearer, 
“eried out with a most vehement voice, J will walk in the strength of the 
Lord God; so they gave back, and came no further.’’ This theme, il- 
lustrating the proverb “Resist the devil, and he will fly from you,” 
around which a later adventure of Greatheart’s in the same valley is 
also built,® appears often in tales of chivalry. Palladine of England, 
for example, was strangely haunted in his passage through the dark- 


1 Palmerin of England, I, c. 99. 2 VIII, ce. 5, 15. 

# (1). St. Andrew in the Vale of Walking Spirits (I. c.7): ‘*. .. . hegrew into such an 
exstasie of feare, that he stood for a time amazed whether it were best to go forward, or to 
stand still..... ** (2) St. David before the Inchaunted Garden of Ormandine (I, c. 9): 
“|... which feareful spectacle, as it seemed the very pattern of hell, stroke such a terror 
into the Champions heart, that twice he was minded to returne without performing the ad- 
venture, but for his oath and honour of knighthood, which he had pawned for the accom- 
plishment thereof. ... . *’ (3) St. Dennis and the giant of the enchanted fountain (II, c. 4): 
“... hee stood in a maze, whether it were better to trie the aduenture, or retourne 
with dishonour backe to his other fellow knights. But hauing a heart furnished with a true 
magnanimitie, he chose rather to die in the incounter, then to return with infamie.... . 

‘II, c. 9. Johnson took this description of the dungeon in the Black Castle from 
the Mirrour of Knighthood, V, c. 21, where the quoted phrase appears verbatim. 

51, c. 19. 

6 Part II (1st ed.), p. 105: ‘‘So the Fiend came on, and the Conductor met it; but when 
it was just come to him, it vanished to all their sights." 
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ness of an enchanted valley by “. . . . innumerable strange visions’ — 
multitudes of Harpies and Serpents casting out flames and fire; 
“... Yet could not these, and many other apparitions cause him to 
dismay; but trusting only in the God of his strength, they vanished 
away.’ In Don Belianis,? Palmerin of England,* and the Mirrour of 
Knighthood,* threatening phantoms, created by enchantments and 
magic arts, fall back, like Bunyan’s fiends, as soon as they are reso- 


lutely opposed. 
“The Useless Sword” is the crucial detail in still another romantic 


situation, for which Bunyan gave at least a hint in his narrative. It is 
well illustrated by an adventure of Don Eleno’s in the Mirrour of 
Knighthood, who found himself surrounded by an “.. . . innumer- 
able number of horrible voyces ... .” and by “. . . . many thousand 
hideous deformed shapes . . . .”” against which he waged uneven war— 
“... insomuch that his own blows where with he strook the emptie 
aire, serued to no other purpose, but with the fruitlesse exercise to 
wearie his arme..... ”S Don Belianis,® Palmerin,’ and Palladine of 
England? likewise discovered that their swords were useless against 
airy phantoms and invisible foes. These same intangible opponents— 
incorporeal shapes and hideous noises—forced Christian to put up his 
sword; for they were “‘. . . . things that cared not for Christian’s sword, 


as did Apollyon before.’” 


iT, c. 26. 

2 I, c. 40. When the hero confronts with resolution a giant and a parcel of lions and 
centaurs, ‘‘. . . . he sawe them all at that instant vanish from his sight, which more amazed 
him than anything else. ... . ” The incident takes place in a dark cave. 

+I, cc. 98, 99. In the dark valley of Leonarda are a series of apparitions, each of which 
in turn vanishes as it is opposed. 

‘V, c. 21. 

6 VIII, c. 5. 

* II, c. 19: the heroes are “‘. . . . incountered by Airy Fantoms, who, notwithstanding 
they felt great stroaks, they could not perceiue; and here, alas, their swords were useless, 
for they cut nought but the fluent Ayr."’ See also I, c. 41: ‘‘Don Belianis began to strike 
on all sides, but it was in vaine, for his strokes wounded but the aire... .. - 

7 I, cc. 98, 99. Dismounted by an invisible foe in the dark valley of Leonarda, Palmerin 
in anger drew his sword—but found “‘. . . . his biowes to bee smitten against the wind... . .” 

8C. 26. 

* Christian betakes himself to another weapon, called All-Prayer. Kelman, in The 
Road, compares this weapon (see Eph. 6:18) to the silver bullets of efficacy in warfare with 
spirits. Perhaps a better parallel is the silver wand with which the hero of Kirke’s play, 
The Seven Champions o) Christendom (lic. 1634), combats the devil and his crew when other 
weapons prove useless. Yet all Bunyan implies is that Christian used prayer as a spiritual 
weapon. So also St. Andrew (Seven Champions, I, c. 7) in the Vale of Walking Spirits, 
‘“*.,. humbly made his supplication to Heaven, that God would deliver him from that 
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“The Sword Bridge,”’ also, is a peril not omitted from Bunyan’s 
valley. Common in romance from Chrestien’s Lancelot to Palmerin of 
England,' this hazardous bridge appears in Pilgrim’s Progress as an 
exceedingly narrow pathway which falls away on the right into “a 
very deep Ditch,” and on the left into “a very dangerous Quagg.”’ 
Here Christian was “put to it; for when he sought in the dark to shun 
the ditch on the one hand, he was ready to tip over into the mire on 
the other; also when he sought to escape the mire, without great care- 
fulness he would be ready to fall into the ditch.” In Arthur of Little 
Britain, the hero was forced to grope his way across two such narrow 
pathways in traversing the Tenebrous Valley: one a “... . lytel 
strayte way, the which he must nedes passe without he would have 
turned agayne ... .’”’; the other “. . . . a lytle brydge, whiche was so 
narowe, yt one man could not passe by another: and vnder thys brydge 
was so great a pyt, that the bottom thereof could not be perceyued 


292 


The last convention which Bunyan observes provides a striking 
conclusion for the episode. The journey through the valley has been 
made in utter darkness; it ends with the sudden coming of light. The 
effective contrast between sun and shade evidently appealed to 
Richard Johnson, for three episodes in his Seven Champions end in this 
way;* while Arthur of Little Britain’s journey through the valley of 
the Tower Tenebrous, which was Johnson’s source for one of these 
episodes,‘ has a similar termination.’ The coming of light, in Pilgrim’s 
Progress, does not conclude Christian’s troubles; but his sojourn in the 


discontented place of Terror. ... . ** In Christian's battle with Apollyon and Greatheart’s 
battles with giants, the prayer for aid and the prayer of thanksgiving appear as in similar 
romantic episodes. 

11, c. 58. The bridge is a rotten plank over “‘. . . . a water so black and ouglie, that 
the River Stiz . . . . might not be compared to this fearefull lake."’ 

2 C. 58. Two other sword-bridges occur in the same romance (c. 43): a “‘. . .. lytell 
narowe brydge... .’’spansa“.... hydeous ryuer, depe & perfound....’’; and “....a 
streyght causy made of stone....'’ passes between “‘....grete maresses and foul 
stynkynge waters. .... - 

3(1) St. Andrew in the Vaie of Walking Spirits, I, c.7: ‘‘“Now began the Sunne to 
daunce about the firmament, which he had not seene in many months before: whereat his 
dull senses much rejoyced, being long couered before with darknesse..... " (2) The 
Dark Valley of the Amazons, I, c. 16: ‘“Then began the skies to receiue their perfect light- 
nes, and the golden Sunne to shine most clearely. ... . " (3) The dungeon of the Black 
Castle, II, c. 9. 

¢ Johnson took the description of the Dark Valley of the Amazons from Lord Berners’ 
translation of Arthur of Little Britain, but omitted warning and sword-bridge. 

5C. 60. 
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Dark Valley is over when day breaks—when the shadow of death 
turns into the morning.! 

From this analysis of the conventional romantic situations which 
are woven into the narrative of Christian’s journey through the Valley 
of the Shadow, it is possible to glimpse the extent to which Bunyan’s 
mind was influenced by the reading of his childhood.? From uncon- 
scious absorption, he had become, almost as completely as Emanuel 
Ford or Richard Johnson, a romancer to whom the traditions of ro- 
mance were instinctive. And since these traditions were “Gothic,” 
since they emphasized the paraphernalia of terror, Bunyan’s Valley of 
the Shadow has its sword-bridge, its legions of fiends, and its fiery pit; 
it lacks the unstrained naturalness of Grendel’s mere; it bears the 
trappings of late romance. And yet generations of readers, among chil- 
dren and simple folk, found in it a fascination similar to that which 
Palmerin and the Seven Champions must have held for Bunyan him- 
self. The spell of the dark valleys is there. And it is this atmosphere— 
chill, pervasive, without a name—that has made Bunyan’s valley 
memorable—that valley over which hang the discouraging clouds of 
confusion, and over which death doth always spread his wings. 

Not the least, then, among the high-priests and votaries of ro- 
m*~>ce was John Bunyan. But what of the Bible, that book which has 
« an been called the main or the only literary influence upon his 


1The portion of the adventure which follows the coming of light has few chivalric 
relations. The snares, traps, gins, nets, pits, and pitfalls, among which Christian has to 
pick his way, are the commonplace dangers, as homiletic metaphor described them, to 
which the life of a strict Puritan was subject. A confirmed Christian, said Baxter ( Works 
(London, 1707], II, 979) ‘*. .. . walketh as among Snares, which are visible to his sight: 
and it is a part of his Business continually to avoid them.’"’ As in Pilgrim’s Progress, how- 
ever, light comes to dispel darkness halfway through the Valley of Leonarda (Palmerin of 
England, c. 99). 

2? By way of summary: The following details occur in Pilgrim's Progress: (1) darkness, 
(2) flames, (3) weird noises, (4) the warning, (5) the resisted temptation to return, (6) the 
assault by demons, (7) the dispersion of enchantments by resolution, (8) the useless sword, 
(9) prayer, (10) the sword-bridge, (11) the return of the sun. The following chivalric 
episodes (see p. 59, nn. 2-7) contain such of the foregoing details as are enumerated: 
Vale of Walking Spirits (Seven Champions), i, 3, 5, 9, 11; Garden of Ormandine (ibid.), 
2, 5; Dark Valley of the Amazons (ibid.), 1, 6, 11; Osmond’s region of darkness (ibid.), 
1, 6; Dungeon of the Black Castle (ibid.), 1, 2, 4, 10, 11; Valley of the Tenebrous 
Tower (Arthur of Little Britain), 1, 2, 4, 10, 11; Valley of Leonarda (Palmerin of England), 
1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 11; Dark chamber (Don Belianis), 1, 7, 8; Dark cave (ibid.), 1, 7, 8; Isle of 
Imprisoned Lovers (Palladine of England), 1, 2,7, 8; Cave of Phoenecia ( Mirrour of Knight- 
hood), 1, 3; Dark chamber (ibid.), 1, 2, 3, 4, 6; Adventure of the Lovers (ibid.), 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Bunyan’'s narrative appears to be a synthesis of the whole rather than an imitation of any 
one account. The importance of the Seven Champions is minimized by Johnson's royal bor- 
rowing from earlier romancers. 
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work?! His extraordinary familiarity with the great book of the Puri- 
tans admits, of course, of no dispute. From 1649 to 1678—from his 
abandonment of tip-cat, bell-ringing, and other such vanities as the 
reading of romances, to the composition of Pilgrim’s Progress—he 
read almost no other book.? There is no denying, either, the impor- 
tance of the Bible in affecting the style and content of Bunyan’s writ- 
ings. Its influence was pervasive, and in no other portion more strik- 
ingly evident than in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

The name of the valley is biblical; its description is compounded 
from phrases found in the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Job, to which 
Bunyan gave marginal references. The satyrs and dragons,’ the ter- 
rors and confusion,‘ the darkness,® and the light that brings deliver- 
ance® are parts of the imagery with which the psalmists and the proph- 
ets clothed their conceptions of fallen Babylon, of God’s judgments on 
Israel, of the land beyond the grave, of physical misery, or of spiritual 
depression and its relief. The warning pilgrims are children of the 
spies who returned to Joshua from the promised land with discourag- 
ing reports.’ Christian’s sword and his All-Prayer, with which he 
fought the fiends, are described by St. Paul;* the flaming pit in the 
midst of darkness is a part of John’s vision in the Apocalypse.* The 
sword-bridge has, on the one hand, the mire into which David prayed 
that his sins might not plunge him, and, on the other hand, the ditch 
into which Job lamented that a righteous man should have fallen.” 


1 Vida Scudder, Introduction to English Literature (1901), p. 303, gives the conventional 
view: ‘‘One influence, and one alone, has formed its style and thought and imagery—the 
influence of the Bible.’’ See Powys, ‘““Bunyan, the Bible, and Bedfordshire,’’ North A meri- 
can Review, CXVII (1923), 232 ff. 

? His religious reading was supplemented by Fox’s Martyrs, Clark's Looking Glass for 
Sinners, The Fearefull Estate of Francis Spira, and a host of printed sermons and tracts. 
The considerable influence of this Puritan literature on Pilgrim's Progress will be noted in 
a later article on ‘‘Bunyan and Spenser.’’ It is not greatly important in the episode under 
discussion. 

3 Isa. 13:21, 22; Ps. 44:19. 4 Job 10:21, 22. 

5 Joel 2:2; Rev. 9:2; Job 3:4 ff.; 12:25; 24:17; Jer. 13:16. 

* Amos 5:8; Job 12:22; Matt. 4:16; Mic. 7:9; Job 29:3; Ps. 107:4-7, 10, 14; 116:3, 
4; 23:4; 40:2; 44:18; I Sam. 2:9; Isa. 50:10; Ezek. 34:12. 

7 Numbers, chap. 13. 8 Eph. 6:17, 18. ® Rev. 9:2. 

10 Ps. 69:2, 14 and Job 9:30, 31. The quag represents Antinomianism, the doctrine 
of the Ranters ( Works [ed. Stebbing], I, 96) and that of Mr. Self-Will in Pilgrim's Progress; 
their fallacy was in total reliance on grace with a disregard for the moral law. The ditch 
represents self-righteousness, the attitude of Mr. Worldly Wiseman, a total reliance on the 
moral law with a disregard for grace. The narrow causeway—a sword-bridge for many a 
believer—represents the delicately balanced mean between these extremes: reliance on 
grace with a proper regard for works as a visible sign of inward regeneration (see Works, 
I, 1786, 405b; II, 530a; IV, 98a). 
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Bunyan’s pilgrim, in his progress through the valley, takes practically 
no step without biblical authority. 

Yet, rich as this scriptural background undoubtedly is, it cannot 
be regarded as the only, or even as the fundamental, substance from 
which the episode was evolved. Its effect is almost wholly upon the 
descriptive elements; the narrative framework, as well as a good part 
of the description, is romantic. The biblical passages which influence 
the phraseology are gleaned here and there from many books and have 
a variety of applications; they are nowhere associated in the Bible 
with an adventure like Christian’s or with any such region as that 
through which the Pilgrim, like Palmerin and Arthur, made his way. 
Without the romances, the mire of David and the ditch of Job could 
never have made a sword-bridge. Without the romances, the spies of 
Joshua could never have been transformed into pilgrims who warn the 
adventurer of dangers in his path. Without the romances, the invec- 
tive of Isaiah against Babylon, Job’s curse on the day of his nativity, 
and Jeremiah’s description of the miseries attendant upon unrepentant 
Israel could not have suggested, in its tangible outlines and its elabo- 
rate details, the dark valley of Pilgrim’s Progress. The influence of the 
Bible is highly important; but it is an influence which is everywhere 
compounded with and dependent upon the influence of romance. 

The two main sources for Bunyan’s narrative are fused into union; 
and in their association there is much that is strange. Queer bedfellows 
they are, to be sure: the Bible of the Puritans, and the romances 
against which the Puritans inveighed. From Ascham to Baxter, they 
had declared the incompatibility of romance with religion; and no Puri- 
tan was more explicit in his condemnation of romances than Bunyan 
himself in his later years. In the same breath with “‘odious atheistical 
pamphlets” he included “filthy ballads and romances,” and “‘beastly 
romances” with “books full of ribaldry.’’ The popular fiction of his 
day was, he said, not only idle, worthless, bringing no advantage to 
the reader,* but also lying,‘ conducive to unrepentance,® and very like- 
ly lascivious. And yet he used romance as the basis of his allegory. 
The anomaly is sufficiently striking to provoke some attempt at an 


explanation. 
1 Holy War (Works, III, 165). 3 Works, I, 166a; III, 4. 5 Ibid., p. 364. 
2 Mr. Badman (ibid., IV, 18a). 4 Ibid., p. 89. 


* Ibid., p. 16. See also II, 170; III, 13, 164; IV, 10, 13, 425. 
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One explanation, to be sure, is simple enough. He may deliberately 
have sought to give this allegory a wider appeal than had been won by 
his undisguised tracts by associating it with the type of narrative then 
in vogue among the common people, and at the same time to appease 
the more strict of his readers by covering the secular glitter of his fic- 
tion with the decent drab of biblical authority. To such a hypothesis, 
it is true, the Holy War gives a certain justification; for, as the epistle 
To the Reader makes clear, Bunyan was here consciously transforming 
the popular “‘histriology” of his time into an edifying allegory, as con- 
sciously as Swift turned fairy tales and books of voyages into his Tale 
of a Tub and Gulliver’s Travels. When, two years after the Holy War, 
Bunyan wrote his sequel to Pilgrim’s Progress, this deliberate adapta- 
tion of secular narrative to suit his homiletic purpose—an employ- 
ment of the giants, monsters, and enchantments of romance to lighten 
the presentation of his religious ideas—seems equally evident.' But 
between the Bunyan of 1682 and 1684 and the Bunyan of 1676 an im- 
portant difference exists. However consciously the later Bunyan, pop- 
ular preacher and famous writer, may have utilized profane stories for 
a religious purpose, to the earlier Bunyan, whose portrait we have in 
Grace Abounding, even the impulse would have seemed a rebellion of 
the flesh against the spirit; the temptation to use in his allegory the 
stories which he preached against in his sermons would have repelled 
him as if the devil, in visible form, had whispered it in his ear. More- 
over, had he deliberately undertaken the compounding of elements so 
antithetical, it is doubtful whether his success would have been greater 
than that which crowned his conscious labors in writing the sequel to 
the Progress. There the component parts exist side by side, each re- 
taining its original nature: when Greatheart preaches, he forgets his 
role as knightly adventurer; and when he fights a giant, he neglects his 
homiletic mission and wields his sword without concern for the in- 
terests of allegory. But in the Progress of 1676, while the narrative is 
fundamentally romantic, it is everywhere so transfigured by the in- 
fluence of the Bible as scarcely to be recognizable; and everywhere it is 
subservient to the allegorical plan. The conscious mind could hardly 
have wrought so subtle an interfusion of sources. The hypothesis that 
Bunyan deliberately adapted romance to suit the tastes of his Puritan 


1 Bunyan’s use of romance in the second part will be discussed in a later article. 
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readers is not, on the whole, so satisfying as another which regards the 
process as far more unconscious, and which interprets it as a slow evo- 
lution with beginnings which antedate the writing of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress by many years. 

The first step of this process may be dated between the years of 
1649 and 1653 when, with the memories of his boyhood reading still 
fresh, he began for the first time his acquaintanceship with the Bible. 
As was natural, in view of his background, his first interest was in the 
narratives of the Old Testament. “I betook me to my Bible’’—so, in 
his autobiography, he records the event—‘“‘and began to take great 
pleasure in reading, but especially with the historical part thereof; for 
as for Paul’s epistles, and such like scriptures, I could not away with 
them..... 1! His already developed taste for fiction naturally guided 
his chief interest in this new reading, and in these story-books of the 
Bible he could find many links of association with the narratives which 
he already knew. Adventurous heroes like Jephthah, Samson, and 
Gideon, and like David, who brought Goliath low and separated his 
head from his shoulders with a two-handed sword, were in close affinity 
with the heroes of romance. For the whole of his life Bunyan spoke of 
these Jewish worthies—of the lion-faced warriors who formed around 
David a sort of Semitic Round Table,? and even of so mild-natured a 
patriarch as Noah, who appears in Bunyan’s sermons as a hero victori- 
ous in many a combat with antediluvian giants*—in terms that betray 
the chivalric atmosphere through which he saw them. Helmets, 
breast-plates, swords, and shields—giants, enchanters, strange mon- 
sters, dragons—brave deeds and wars that disrupted kingdoms—all 
the material for knightly adventure was ready in the Bible for trans- 
formation by a mind steeped in the popular literature of the day. 
Just as the matter of Troy and of-Rome the great became, under the 
hands of Benoit de Sainte-More, Jacot de Forét, and their peers, trans- 
fused with the courtliness and adorned with the trappings of chivalry, 
so the matter of Israel, furnished forth with the dreams of one who 
knew romances well, who was unsophisticated and no Hebrew scholar, 
could become similarly transformed.‘ To Bunyan, the Bible was a ro- 


mance. 
'Works, I, 8. 2 Ibid., III, 467. 
* Ibid., pp. 411, 424, 428; IV, 78; see also II, 419; III, 151, 329. 
_ 4¢QOne may note a parallel, also, in the relations of the Caedmonian poets to Bible and 
epic. 
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This attitude of mind with which Bunyan began his reading of the 
Bible must have affected most interestingly his reaction to certain pas- 
sages in Job, the Psalms, and the books of the Prophets. To a reader 
with a different background these passages seem unrelated, connected 
only with the particular situations in which they occur. To Bunyan 
they combined to fill the Bible with weird regions of terror, imper- 
ceptible to less romantic eyes. According to Jeremiah, the army of 
Israel followed Moses ‘‘through a land of drought, and of the shadow 
of death, through a land that no man passed through, and where no 
man dwelt.’! In Job’s eyes eternity was “‘a land of darkness, as dark- 
ness itself; and of the shadow of death, without any order, and where 
the light is as darkness.’ Isaiah prophesied that hated Babylon 
should become a region of desolation: ‘‘the sun shall be darkened in 
his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to shine’’; ‘‘it 
shall be an habitation for dragons, and a court for owls. The wild 
beasts of the desert shall also meet with the wild beasts of the island, 
and the satyr shall cry to his fellow. ... . 3 These hints of a iand aban- 
doned to terror, shrouded in darkness, inhabited by strange and dole- 
ful creatures, provided a matrix around which could gather the details 
of kindred romantic descriptions, until Babylon, the wilderness, and 
the country beyond the grave became, as Bunyan visualized them, 
true valleys of romance. 

Moreover, these dark valleys of the Bible became merged. The iso- 
lated descriptions contributed to the growth of a larger conception, 
tangible, rich in detail, the Valley of the Shadow of Death. And in 
this conception other biblical allusions, seemingly quite foreign to it, 
came to have their place. Job’s ditch and David’s mire associated 
themselves with the terrors of the valley; Joshua’s hesitation at the 
borders of the promised land, and the dismal reports brought by his 
spies, came to have significance. And thus the conception grew until 
a bare mention of the Valley of the Shadow was enough to invoke a full 
picture. “Yea, though I walk through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me’’—the words were to 
Bunyan the terse record of an elaborate experience—a chivalric, and a 
spiritual, adventure, through which David went in company with the 
dimly perceived figures of Palmerin, Arthur, and St. George. 


2? Job 10:22. 3 Isa. 13:9-22; 34:8-15. 





1 Jer. 2:6. 
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The adventure was spiritual as well as romantic. For as Bunyan 
grew in Christian experience, the Valley of the Shadow became a sym- 
bol. He came to associate with its tangible horrors the fears and de- 
spairs of his own religious life. During his periods of spiritual depres- 
sion, of which he has left us so moving a record in Grace Abounding, he 
was engulfed in a valley, deep and profound. Without the light of 
hope, he groped in the darkness of despair; impulses to blasphemy, 
sin, and disbelief surged in upon him like legions of fiends; the tempter 
was visibly present; at his feet was the glowing pit of hell; the word of 
God failed him, and only prayer could save; the narrow tenets of his 
faith bridged like a sword the chasm that yawned below; finally the 
light of some scriptural promise came like the rays of the sun to dispel 
darkness and to set him free. “I have been in my spirit so filled with 
darkness, that I could not so much as conceive, what that God and 
that comfort was, with which I have been refreshed! . . . . suddenly 
there fell upon me a great cloud of darkness? . . . . all my comfort was 
taken from me, then darkness seized upon me, after which whole 
clouds of blasphemies, both against God, Christ, and the Scriptures, 
was poured upon my spirit, to my great confusion and astonishment? 
.... there came flocking into my mind an innumerable company of 
my sins and transgressions. .. . . 4 I suddenly felt this word to sound 
in my heart, ‘I must go to Jesus’; at this my former darkness and 
atheism fled away, and the blessed things of heaven were set within my 
view.””> During these attacks of religious melancholia, Bunyan fol- 
lowed the gloomy path which both chivalric and biblical heroes had 
traveled. Their experiences merged with his own; they gained an inti- 
mate significance which, in the course of time, provided the adventure 
of Christian with its allegory. 

According, then, to this hypothesis, the Valley of the Shadow had 
become a fairly definite and intensely significant region long before 
Pilgrim’s Progress was written. The diverse elements out of which 
its shadowy horrors had been formed were lost in the terrifying reality 
of the valley itself. And yet perhaps that reality would never have 
attained the concreteness, the fulness of detail, which characterize its 


1 Relation of the Imprisonment (Works, I, 42). 
2 Grace Abounding (ibid., p. 34). * Ibid., p. 33. 
+ Ibid., p. 15. 5 Ibid., p. 34. 
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present form, had not the circumstances of its creation been what 
they were. For some time previous Bunyan had enjoyed the privileges 
of enforced idleness. Free from the interruption of engrossing con- 
cerns he had opportunity for contemplation and preparation. Not 
that he made conscious plans for his book; there is evidence to the 
contrary. But more important than conscious plans was the work 
being silently wrought in the secret laboratories of his mind, in those 
mysterious mills of the spirit that grind on, slowly turning the grist 
of memories into dreams or ideas or literature. There the book was 
taking shape. And then one day, as Bunyan was seated in his prison, 
writing abstractly of Christian doctrine and Christian experience,! no 
thought further from him than the composition of a romance, Pil- 
grim’s Progress was suddenly, astoundingly born. He himself has de- 
scribed the miracle—for miracle it seemed to him: 


When at the first I took my pen in hand 
Thus for to write, I did not understand 

That I at all should make a little book 

In such a mode; nay, I had undertook 

To make another, which, when almost done, 
Before I was aware I this begun. 

And thus it was: I writing of the Way 

And race of saints, in this our gospel day, 

Fell suddenly into an allegory 

About their journey and the way to glory 

In more than twenty things which I set down: 
This done, I twenty more had in my crown, 
And they began to multiply, 

Like sparks that from the coals of fire do fly. 
Nay then, thought I, if that you breed so fast 
I'll put you by yourselves, lest you at last 
Should prove ad infinitum, and eat out 

The book that I already am about..... 
Thus I set pen to paper with delight, 

And quickly had my thoughts in black and white. 
For having now my method by the end, 

Still as I pull’d, it came; and so I penn’d 

It down; until it came at length to be 

For length and breadth the bigness that you see.” 


1 Probably the Strait Gate, published in 1676, in which abound the metaphors that be- 
came the concrete details of Pilgrim's Progress. 


?“*The Author's Apology for his Book,"’ prefixed to the first part of Pilgrim's Progress. 
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We have few finer descriptions of the action of forceful inspiration, 
or few more illuminating evidences of its results than Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. To Bunyan the process was mysterious, as if a god had moved 
his pen—as if he were possessed by some spirit not his own. Before 
he was aware, abstractions took vivid shape; as pictures, the events 
of the story, with living figures and graphic settings, rose into being. 
More marvelous yet he would have found the process had he recog- 
nized the elements from which the pictures were composed. The 
recesses of his mind were opened. Memories of old romances, for- 
bidden food for conscious thoughts, came unbidden—but came blend- 
ed with the familiar phrases of the Bible, and invested with religious 
significance that made them natural elements in the allegory. And 
yet, magical as the process was, it was the fruition of long growth. 
From seedtime to harvest, the conception had been steadily maturing. 
Its roots were in Bunyan’s unregenerate boyhood; its leaves had 
drunk in influences from his conversion and ministry. The fruit was 
the culmination of all that had gone before. 

In this way, if we have seen clearly, the Dark Valley of Pilgrim’s 
Progress came into being. Its background was at once biblical and 
chivalric; its atmosphere was that of Isaiah and of Palmerin; its 
harassed pilgrim was errant knight and Christian hero; its story was 
at the same time high romance and religious allegory. 

Haroutp GOLDER 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
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THE EARLY REVIEWS OF SHELLEY 


N A rather extensive examination of the English periodicals of 
Shelley’s time, I have found a number of reviews of his works, 
or comments on him, of which I have seen no previous mention, 

and which, therefore, I believe worthy of quotation or summary as 
a contribution to the history of his contemporary reputation. More- 
over, our information on this subject is now so scattered! that it may 
be useful to have in one place a systematic list, in chronological order, 
of contemporary periodical comments on Shelley. I shall carry the 
list through the reviews of the Posthumous Poems of 1824. Articles 
previously discussed, or at least mentioned, will receive no detailed 
attention, though I think it worth while to give very brief indication 
of the general trend of each. Comments quoted or summarized in 
any detail have been—so far as I am aware—heretofore unnoticed. 


SEPTEMBER, 1810. Gentleman’s Magazine, LXXX?, 258. 


The following brief review of Zastrossi, which seems to have been over- 
looked heretofore: “‘A short, but well-told tale of horror, and, if we do not 
mistake, not from an ordinary pen. The story is so artfully conducted that 
the reader cannot easily anticipate the denouement, which is conducted on 
the principles of moral justice: and, by placing the scene on the Continent, 
the Author has availed himself of characters and vices which, however useful 
in narratives of this description, thank God, are not to be found in this 
country.” 


OctToBeER, 1810. Literary Panorama and National Register, etc., VIII, 
columns 1063-66. 


A review of Original Poetry, by Victor and Cazire. This apparently ear- 
liest comment on Shelley’s first attempts at poetry was seemingly not known 
to Dowden, Ingpen, or other leading Shelleyans, but was mentioned in Notes 
and Queries (10th ser., 1908), X, 224. 


NoveMBER, 1810. Critical Review (3d ser.), X XI, 329-31. 


An unfavorable review of Zastrossi. 


1 Principally in Dowden's Life of Shelley (1886, rev. 1896); the bibliography by J. P. 
Anderson in William Sharp's Life of Shelley (1887); E. 8. Bates’s Study of ‘‘The Cenci”’ 
(1908) and Woodberry’s edition of the same work (1909); Ingpen’s Shelley in England 
(1917); Walter Graham's article on ‘‘Shelley’s Debt to Leigh Hunt and the Ezaminer”’ 
(PMLA, XL [1925], 185-92); Walter E. Peck’s Shelley, His Life and Work (1927). 
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JANUARY, 1811. British Critic, XX XVII, 70. 


Review of St. Irvyne; or, The Rosicrucian. 


Fesruarky, 1811. Literary Panorama, etc., [X, columns 252-54. 

Citations from St. Irvyne under the evidently ironical headings: “How 
To Begin a Romance. A.D. 1811’; “How To End a Romance. 18117’; ‘“‘Con- 
clusion.” 


Apri, 1811. British Critic, XX XVII, 408. 
Review of Original Poetry, by Victor and Cazire. 


1814. Poetical Register for 1810-11, page 617. 
Review of Original Poetry, by Victor and Cazire. 


1815. Theological Inquirer, or Polemical Magazine. 


A review of the original private edition of Queen Mab, of which I know 
nothing but what is said about it by Professor Peck in his Shelley, His Life 
and Work, I, 337. 


ApriL, 1816. Monthly Review, LX XIX, 433. 


A very brief notice of the Alastor volume, characterizing the poems as 
unintelligible. 


May, 1816. British Critic (N.S.), V, 545. 


A review of Alastor of which I have not seen previous mention, as follows: 
“Tf this gentleman is not blessed with the inspiration, he may at least console 
himself with the madness of a poetic mind. In the course of our critical 
labours, we have been often condemned to pore over much profound and 
prosing stupidity; we are therefore not a little delighted with the nonsense 
which mounts, which rises, which spurns the earth, and all its dull realities; 
we love to fly with our author to a silent nook. 
One silent nook 

Was there. Even on the edge of that vast mountain, 

Upheld by knotty roots and fallen rocks, 

It overlooked in its serenity 

The dark earth and the bending vault of stars! 
Tolerably high this aforesaid nook, to overlook the stars: but 

Hither the Poet came. His eyes beheld! 

Their own wan light through the reflected lines 

Of his thin hair, distinct in the dark depths 

Of that still fountain. 
Vastly intelligible. Perhaps, if his poet had worn a wig, the case might have 
been clearer: for then it might have thrown some light on the passage from 
the ancient legend. 


. ! This second quotation precedes the first one, in the poem, by more than a hundred 
ines. 
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By the side of a soft flowing stream 
An elderly gentleman sat; 

On the top of his head was his wig, 
On the top of his wig was his hat. 


But this aforesaid hair is endowed with strange qualities. 
. . . . His scattered hair 
Sered by the autumn of strange suffering, 
Sung dirges in the wind. 

This can only be interpreted by supposing, that the poet’s hair was entwined 
in a fiddle-stick, and being seared with ‘the autumn of strange suffering,’ 
alias rosin, ‘scraped discords in the wind,’ for so the last line should evidently 
be read. But, soft—a little philosophy, for our poet is indubitably a vast 
philosopher. 

Seized by the sway of the ascending stream, 

With dizzy swiftness round, and round, and round 

Ridge after ridge the straining boat arose, 

Till on the verge of the extremest curve 

Where through an opening of the rocky bank 

The waters overflow, and a smooth spot 

Of glassy quiet ’mid those battling tides 

Is left, the boat paused shuddering. 
A very animated boat this; something resembling that of the Irishman, which 
must needs know its way to Greenwich, because it had been down the stream 
so often. We cannot do sufficient justice to the creative fancy of our poet. 
A man’s hair singing dirges, and a boat pausing and shuddering, are among 
the least of his inventions; nature for him reverses all her laws, the streams 
ascend. The power of the syphon we all know, but it is for the genius of Mr. 
Shelley to make the streams run up hill. But we entreat the pardon of our 
readers for dwelling so long upon this ne plus ultra of poetical sublimity.” 
So ends the review. 


May, 1816. Literary Panorama (N:8.), IV, 297. 


A reprint, with the author’s name, but without statement of the source 
and without comment, of two translations from the Alastor volume: “Sonnet. 
From the Italian of Dante. Dante Alighieri to Guido Cavalcanti’’; “Trans- 
lated from the Greek of Moschus.”’ 


OcToBER, 1816. Eclectic Review (N.S.), VI, 391. 


Another review of Alastor which I have not seen previously mentioned. 
On the principle that it is only just to Shelley ‘to let him give his own ex- 
planation of this singular production,” a paragraph of Shelley’s Preface is 
quoted, and then the reviewer continues: 

“We fear that not even this commentary will enable ordinary readers to 
decipher the import of the greater part of Mr. Shelley’s allegory. All is wild 
and specious, untangible and incoherent as a dream. We should be utterly 
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at a loss to convey any distinct idea of the plan or purpose of the poem. 
It describes the adventures of a poet who ‘lived’ and ‘died’ and ‘sung in soli- 
WE cas 

“The poem is adapted to shew the dangerous, the fatal tendency of that 
morbid ascendency of the imagination over the other faculties, which inca- 
pacitates the mind for bestowing an adequate attention on the real objects 
of this ‘work day’ life, and for discharging the relative and social duties. It 
exhibits the utter uselessness of imagination, when wholly undisciplined, and 
selfishly employed for the mere purpose of intellectual luxury, . . . . This 
could not be better illustrated, than in a poem where we have glitter without 
warmth, succession without progress, excitement without purpose, and a 
search which terminates in annihilation. .. . . Every indication of the Au- 
thor’s belief in a future state of existence, and in the moral government of 
God, is carefully avoided, unless the following be an exception: 

Oh that God, 
Profuse of poisons, should concede the chalice 
Which but one living man has drained, who now, 
Vessel of deathless wrath, a slave that feels 
No proud exemption in the blighting curse 
He bears, over the world wanders forever, 
Lone as incarnate death!” 

After some comment on the “‘profanity”’ of the passage just quoted, the 
review concludes: “It cannot be denied that very considerable taient for 
descriptive poetry is displayed in several places. The Author has genius 
which might be turned to much better account; but such heartless fictions as 
Alastor, fail in accomplishing the legitimate purposes of poetry. In justice 
to the Author, we subjoin the following extract.’’ Forty-nine lines are then 
quoted, beginning with “The noonday sun’’ (1. 420). 


DeceMBER 1, 1816. Examiner, page 761. 

This brief article, dealing with Shelley, John Hamilton Reynolds, and 
Keats, as in Leigh Hunt’s opinion the most promising young poets of the day, 
has been well known and quite generally thought to have been the earliest 
comment on Shelley as a poet. Even Mr. Ingpen, at so late a date as that of 
his Shelley in England (1917), wrote as if he thought there was no review of 
Alastor before this. 


NoveEMBER 30, 1817. Examiner, page 761. 


Eight stanzas are printed “From ‘Laon and Cythna, or the Revolution of 
the Golden City,’ a Poem, just published, by Percy Shelley.” 


JANUARY 25, 1818. Examiner, page 55. 
Another extract from the same poem in its revised form as The Revolt of 
Islam. 
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JANUARY, 1818. Quarterly Review, XVIII, 327. 


A thinly veiled attack on Shelley, without mention of his name, in a 
footnote to a review of Leigh Hunt’s Foliage. 


JANUARY, 1818. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, II, 415. 


“a 


Casual mention of ‘the Shellys”’ [sic] as among Hunt’s “‘younger and less 
important auxiliaries” who are to be attacked in the series of articles on 
“The Cockney School of Poetry.’”! 


Fresruary 1, 22; Marca 1, 1818. Examiner,’ pages 75, 121, 139. 


Hunt’s favorable comments on The Revolt of Islam. 


Marcu 1, 1818. Monthly Magazine, XLV, 154. 


Among “Critical Notices of New Books” is the following comment which 
I have not seen mentioned: 

“The Revolt of Islam, a Poem in 12 cantos, by Percy Bysshe Shelly [sic] 
proves that the age of simplicity has returned again; but we fear that the ex- 
periment, or affectation, of an almost total lack of harmonious modulation and 
poetic quantity is carried to a very blameable excess. The following stanzas 
will convey some idea of the author’s style.” Then are quoted stanzas 22 
and 23 of Canto XI. 


Juty, 1818. British Critic (N.S.), X, 94. 

In a review of Hunt’s Foliage is the following: ““Mr. Percy Byshe [sic] 
Shelley—but we will not trust ourselves with this person; Tacitus has taught 
us, that there are some offences so flagitious in their nature, that it is neces- 
sary, for the benefit of public morals, to conceal their punishment; we leave 
them, therefore, to the silent vengeance which vice sooner or later must 
wreak upon itself.” 


SePTeMBER, 1818. Literary Panorama (N:.8.), VIII, 986. 

Nine stanzas are quoted “From Mr. Shelley’s new Work, The Revolt of 
Islam.” 
January, 1819. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, IV, 475. 


“Observations on The Revolt of Islam.’ The first of the famous Black- 
wood series on Shelley, with some recognition of his poetic powers but severe 
criticism of his views, especially on politics and religion. 


Marcu, 1819. Monthly Review, LXXXVIII, 323. 
A brief, hostile review of The Revolt of Islam. 


! There is also a similar mention in the same magazine, V (September, 1819), 640. 

?In the same journal for February 8, also, there was a sonnet ‘To the Author of 
‘The Revolt of Islam’ "’ (p. 88), signed ‘‘H.'""—said by Dowden (Life of Shelley, II, 173) 
to have been Horace Smith. 
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Apri, 1819. Quarterly Review, XXI, 460. 
The Quarterly’s first notice of Shelley by name, in an intensely hostile 
review of The Revolt of Islam. 


May 9, 1819. Examiner, page 302. 
A friendly notice, by Hunt, of Rosalind and Helen. 


June 1, 1819. London Chronicle, CXXV, 521. 


A review of Rosalind and Helen which I have not seen previously men- 
tioned, but which appears to have had great contemporary vogue. The same 
review is to be found also in the Gentleman’s Magazine, but is there said to 
have been taken from the New Times. This review begins thus: 

“We speak our sincere opinion in saying, that if we desired to bring a 
poetic sanction to the basest passions of the human heart, or the most odious, 
revolting, and unnameable crimes of human society, we should seek it in the 
works of certain Poets who have lately visited the Lake of Geneva” (Byron 
and Shelley are obviously meant). The story of Rosalind and Helen is then 
told, and some bits are quoted, including, under the heading “A Mamma’s 
Dialogue,” two speeches each of Henry and Helen, ridiculing the passage as 
“one of the most perfect surviving specimens of ‘lisping in numbers.’ ’”’ The 
review continues: ‘The Poets of this school have the original merit of con- 
ceiving that the higher emotions of the heart are to be roused in their highest 
degree by deformity, physical and moral; they have found out a new source 
of the sublime—disgust; and with them the more sickening the circumstance, 
the more exquisite the sensibility. The gossip horror is wound up by telling 
us that the parties were incestuous.”’ Then, after more citations: “‘Rosalind’s 
tale hangs on the favourite and horrid incident of the new school. She has 
loved a brother, unconscious indeed of the relationship, but the poet could 
not afford to spare the disgust connected with the simple suggestion. On the 
altar steps her father forbids the marriage, she is overwhelmed obviously less 
by the crime than the prohibition, and forthwith, neither dies nor goes dis- 
tracted, but does the last thing that natural feeling would do, and marries 
another. Helen’s turn now comes, and she thus disburthens her spirit and 
her magnanimous contempt for the vulgar opinions against harlotry.” There 
are more quotations, with mention of the fact that Lionel is ‘meant as a 
facsimile of Lord Byron,’ and the article finally concludes thus: “This work 
may seem utterly unworthy of criticism; but the character of the school gives 
importance to the nonsense of the writer. Mr. Shelley is understood to be 
the person who, after gazing on Mount Blanc, registered himself in the Al- 
bum as Percy Bysshe Shelley, Atheist; which gross and cheap bravado he, 
with the natural tact of the new school, took for a display of philosophic 
courage; and his obscure muse has been since constantly spreading all her 


1In the midyear 1819 supplement to LX XXIX, Part I, 625. 
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foulness on those doctrines which a decent infidel would treat with respect, 
and in which the wise and honourable have in all ages found the perfection of 
wisdom and virtue.” 
JuNnE, 1819. Blackwood’s, V, 268. 
On Rosalind and Helen; calls Shelley ‘‘a true poet,” but regrets his 
“strange perversion of moral principle.” 
SEPTEMBER 26; October 3, 10, 1819. Examiner, pages 620, 635, 652. 
Hunt’s defense of Shelley against the Quarterly attack. 


OctToBER, 1819. Monthly Review, XC, 207. 
On Rosalind and Helen. 


NoveMBER, 1819. Blackwood’s, VI, 148. 


A belated review of Alastor, under the impression that it was Shelley’s 
first work; contains criticism of the Quarterly for its attitude toward the poet. 


Marcu 19, 1820. Examiner, page 190. 
A brief notice of The Cenci. 


Apri 1, 1820. Literary Gazette, page 209. 
A very severe review of The Cenci. 


Aprit 1, 1820. Monthly Magazine, XLIX, 260. 
Comment on The Cenci, expressing disgust for its subject matter. 


ApRIL, 1820. Gold’s London Magazine,‘ I, 401. 


A rather hostile review of The Cenci as the work of a confirmed member 
of the Cockney school.? 


Apri, 1820. Theatrical Inquisitor and Monthly Mirror, XVI, 205. 


A previously unnoticed review of The Cenci, signed “B.”’ This reviewer— 
one of the rare early ones to be kind to Shelley—disclaims knowledge of the 
author and promises to treat his play on “independent grounds; as neither 
depreciated nor enhanced by his former productions; but as the offering of a 
muse that demands our deep, serious, and impartial investigation.” The 
source of the story is given, with citation from Shelley’s Preface. The author 
is urged to give up any notion of stage presentation, if he has had it; ‘in the 
structure of his present poem, [he] has not evinced a single claim to the 
loathsome honours of play-house approbation.” There follows a summary, 
with extensive citations, interspersed with flattering comments on their pow- 


1 Thisis not thefamous London Magazine in which the Essays of Elia and other notable 
works first appeared, but a rival publication started at the same time as the other. The 
better-known magazine will here be designated Baldwin's London Magazine. 

? This review is mentioned in Woodberry’s edition of The Cenci (Heath's ‘‘Belles 
Lettres Series,” 1909), but the date is wrongly given as 1821. 
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er; and the review—almost wholly favorable—concludes thus: “We have now 
rendered to this tragedy such tokens of our admiration, as a hasty perusal 
and restricted limits would allow us to afford... .. As a first dramatic 
effort, the ‘Cenci’ is unparalleled for the beauty of every attribute with which 
the drama can be endowed. It has few errors but such as time will amend, 
and many beauties that time can neither strengthen nor abate. The poetical 
lilies of Mr. Shelley have sprung up much sooner than more common blossoms, 
and by their beauty at the break of the morning, we may speculate upon the 
fragrance they will yield for the rest of the day.” 





May 1, 1820. New Monthly Magazine, XIII, 550. 
On The Cenci, with recognition of power but disapproval of subject. 


May, 1820. Baldwin’s London Magazine, I, 546. 


An unfavorable review of The Cenci. 


May, 1820. Edinburgh Monthly Review, III, 591.! 


A review of The Cenci which I have not seen previously mentioned. It 
begins with mention of Reni’s Beatrice and of her story. No man of genius 
besides Shelley would have thought of choosing, ‘‘as the subject of dramatic 
embellishment, a story so revolting to all human hearts.’’ This reviewer has 
no concern with Shelley’s “private history’; but “the deliberate conception 
and the elaborate execution of a tragedy, founded on such a plot, is, to our 
judgment, an abundant proof that he has embraced some pernicious and 
sophistical system of moral belief... . . In the two poems that have al- 
ready rendered his name well known to the reading public, the same lament- 
able perverseness of thought and belief was sufficiently visible.” Those poems 
were too allegorical and mystical to be readily grasped, but now Shelley has 
come to earth. To synopsize would be partly to commit his offense, which is 
the more reprehensible because he has real genius. Some reviewers are, in 
the opinion of this one, too timid to recognize Shelley’s ability and at the 
same time “inflict due chastisement” on his errors. After extensive citations 
the writer concludes that Shelley has not mastered English versification; yet 
“this genius is rich to overflowing in all the nobler requisites for tragic excel- 
lence.” If only he would “choose and manage his themes with some decent 
measure of regard for the just opinions of the world, we have no doubt that 
he might easily and triumphantly overtop all that has been written during 
the last century for the English stage.” 


JuNE, 1820. Baldwin’s London Magazine, I, 706. 


A brief but flattering advance notice of Prometheus Unbound. 


1 Not to be confused with the great Edinburgh Review founded in 1802, which was a 
quarterly and which entirely ignored Shelley until two years after his death. 
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JuLy, 1820. Scots Magazine (N.S8.), VII, 13.1 


In a review of Barry Cornwall’s Marcian Colonna is the following mention 
of Shelley—the earliest in that famous magazine: “Mr. Shelley has beat his 
Lordship [Byron] all to nothing in point of atrocity,—but we look upon 
Mr. Shelley’s performances as solely and simply detestable and hateful; he 
is ‘un enfant perdu,’ on whom it is not worth while to waste a word.” 


Juty 19, 26, 1920. Leigh Hunt’s Indicator, I, 321, 333. 
On The Cenci. 


Avueust 12, 1820. Honeycomb, pages 65-71. 


An article on Shelley of which I know nothing but the fact that it is men- 
tioned in Anderson’s bibliography in the “Great Writers” Life of Shelley 
(p. Xx). 


SEPTEMBER, 1820. Blackwood’s, VII, 679. 


Review of Prometheus Unbound. 


SEPTEMBER, 1820. Gold’s London Magazine, II, 306. 


Mention of the Prometheus volume, with quotation of ‘The Cloud” as 
“beautiful” and “singularly original.” 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1820. Literary Gazette, page 580. 
A hostile review of Prometheus Unbound. 


OctToBER, 1820. Gold’s London Magazine, I1, 382. 


A favorable review of Prometheus which seems to have been overlooked. 
This poem is called ‘one of the most stupendous of those works which the 
daring and vigorous spirit of modern poetry and thought has created. We 
despair of conveying to our readers, either by analysis or description, any 
idea of its gigantic outlines, or of its innumerable sweetnesses. It is a vast 
wilderness of beauty.”’ This reviewer finds it not a mere attempt to imitate 
Greek tragedy. He states Shelley’s purpose pretty well and discusses it with 
considerable fairness, though with some disagreement. He summarizes the 
action and quotes very extensively—several hundred lines from various por- 
tions of the play. “In the whole work,” he concludes, “there is a spirit of 
good—of gentleness, humanity, and even of religion, which has excited in us 
a deep admiration of its author, and a fond regret that he should ever attempt 
to adorn cold and dangerous paradoxes with the beauties which could only 
have been produced by a mind instinctively pious and reverential.” 


1 The name of the magazine at this time was the Edinburgh Magazine and Literary 
Miscellany; Constable was the publisher. It was a continuation of the old Scots Magazine 
and used the latter name as a subtitle. I shall call it Scots Magazine. 
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NovemBer, 1820. Lonsdale Magazine and Provincial Repository, 
I, 498. 

An out-of-the-way comment on Prometheus, of which I have seen no 
mention. This review begins with a paragraph on the ‘‘Syrens,’’ leading to 
warning against those who try to lead away from religion. Paine, the Edin- 
burgh reviewers, and Godwin are not very dangerous because in one way or 
another not alluring; “but, when writers, like Byron and Shelley, envelope 
their destructive theories in language, both intended and calculated to en- 
trance the soul by its melodious richness, to act upon the passions without 
consulting the reason, and to sooth and overwhelm the finest feelings of our 
nature;—then it is that the unwary are in danger of being misled, the indif- 
ferent of being surprised, and the innocent of being seduced. Mr. Shelley is 
a man of such poetic powers, as, if he had employed them in the cause of 
virtue, honor, and truth, would have entitled him to a distinguished niche 
in the temple of fame. And painful it must be for every admirer of genius 
and talent, to see one, whose fingers can so sweetly touch the poetic lyre, 
prostituting his abilities in a manner which must at some future period, em- 
bitter the important moment, and throw an awful shade over the gloomy 
retrospect. That we may stand justified in the opinion we have given of 
Mr. Shelley’s superior talents as an author, we will quote a few lines from 
one of his fugitive pieces, entitled ‘A Vision of the Sea,’ a piece which for 
grandeur of expression, originality of thought, and magnificence of description, 
stands almost unrivalled.” Then, after the citation: “Had all the produc- 
tions of our author been, like the above, calculated only to ‘soften and soothe 
the soul,’ we should have rejoiced in adding our humble tribute of applause 
to the many enconiums which have greeted him. But, alas! he has drunk deep 
of the two poisonous and kindred streams—infidelity and sedition.”’ Conse- 
quently this journal must recommend Prometheus Unbound “‘to the neglect 
of our readers,” because its chief design is to exalt “those felicities which 
would succeed the subversion of social, religious, and political order—and 
which he denominates Liserty.’’ The reviewer quotes “Thrones were king- 
less” and other bits of similar import, and concludes: “Further remarks on 
sentiments like these are unnecessary. The beast requires only to be dragged 
into public light, to meet its merited contempt. We can only express our pity 
for the author, and regret that so fine a poet should have espoused so detest- 
able a cause.”’ 


NovemMBER, 1820. Baldwin’s London Magazine, II, 516. 


Brief mention of Shelley as follows: ‘Shelley is a visionary, with a weak 
head and a rich imagination.” 


JANUARY, 1821. Baldwin’s London Magazine, III, 68. 
Brief recognition of Shelley’s genius, apropos his Charles the First. 
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JANUARY, 1821. Blackwood’s, VIII, 397. 

In an article entitled ‘‘Flores Poetici,” ten stanzas from Shelley’s “Sensi- 
tive Plant” are quoted with the following introductory remark: ‘‘Earnestly 
would we rejoice were all the writings of Shelley as exquisite and innocent as 
the following lines.” 


FreBruary, 1821. Monthly Review, XCIV, 161, 168. 


Notices of The Cenci and Prometheus Unbound, respectively, with the 
now fairly common recognition of poetic powers misapplied. 


FEBRUARY, 1821. Gold’s London Magazine, III, 122. ‘ 


An article of nearly five pages ‘‘On the Philosophy and Poetry of Shelley’”’ 
—surprisingly favorable. Shelley is called “infinitely superior to Lord Byron 
. in intensity of description, depth of feeling, and richness of language.’ 


Fresruary 17, 1821. Independent, pages 99-103. 
Review of The Cenci. 


Marcu, 1821. Gold’s London Magazine, III, 278. 


A review of the pirated reprint of Queen Mab of 1821, of which I have 
not seen previous mention. This reviewer knew the work to be an early one, 
and expressed himself as not concerned with Shelley’s opinions, but with the 
poetry. “Energy and depth” are Shelley’s prominent poetical characteris- 
tics; he is surpassed in “tenderness and delicacy” by Barry Cornwall, in 
“fertile and soaring imagination” by Coleridge and “even Keats.” Extracts 
are given such as only a man of genius could write, and Shelley is exhorted 
“to undertake something truly worthy of his great powers.”’ He is also ad- 
vised to try to conciliate public prejudice. 


Apri 1, 1821. The Tickler; or, Monthly Compendium of Good Things, 


ITI, 83. 


A sonnet “To the Author of The Revolt of Islam,” signed “Arthur 
Brooke” (which was the pseudonym of John Chalk Claris, who after Shelley’s 
death wrote an elegy on him which will receive attention below). 


May 12, 1821. Weekly Review, page 32.” 

Incidental comment on Shelley’s radicalism, compared with Cobbett’s, 
in a review of Hazlitt’s Table Talk. 
May 19, 1821. Literary Gazette, page 305. 

A well-known comment on Queen Mab. 


1 This is a London weekly of which but thirteen numbers were issued, if the British 
Museum file may be assumed to be complete. I examined the review but made no synopsis. 
? There are but seven numbers in the British Museum copy of this ephemeral London 
publication. 
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June 1, 1821. Monthly Magazine, LI, 460. 


Discussion of Queen Mab, of which I have noticed no other mention. 
After comment on the history of the poem, the reviewer records the fact that 
its versification resembles that of Southey’s 7 halaba—which prompts him to 
quote Dr. Johnson to the effect that ‘those that hope only to please” must 
use rhyme. Shelley endeavors “‘to astonish, by the extravagance of his para- 
doxes, and the incongruity of his metaphors’’; he writes “continuous declama- 
tion, without either ‘rhyme or reason.’ ”’ The notes occupy more space than 
the text—noies “‘in favour of Atheism, the equalization of property, and the 
unrestrained intercourse of the sexes! . . . . The public journals, not even 
excepting the Quarterly Review, have lauded Mr. Shelley as a poet,—as a 
genius of the highest order! The other panders of corruption speak of his 
‘powerful talents.’ What can all this flattery mean, if it be not to decoy the 
witless bird, and to catch him in the snare? Either this is the case, or our 
Critics are a set of dunces, who cannot distinguish between sublimity and 
bombast,—between poetry and ‘prose run mad.’ ” 


JuNE 2, 1821. Literary Chronicle and Weekly Review, page 344. 


Another overlooked review of Queen Mab. Says this writer: ‘Mr. Shelley 
furnishes one of the most striking and melancholy instances of the perversion, 
or rather prostitution of genius, that we ever met with. With talents that, 
if properly directed, might have made him universally admired and esteemed, 
he has made such a total wreck of his character, that he has not only armed 
society against him, but has almost put himself out of the pale of human laws. 
While we cannot but feel some portion of pity for a man of enlarged intel- 
lectual powers thus debasing himself, we feel disgust at his licentious and in- 
cestuous principles, and horror at his daring impiety.’”’ The fact is mentioned 
that the poem was only privately circulated “some years ago,” and that the 
whole is now brought together, ‘‘as it would appear, without the knowledge 
of the author. .... The poem contains much powerful writing and many 
beautiful passages; but these make but a miserable atonement for the prin- 
ciples which it inculeates.” The author is an “avowed Atheist,” and his pri- 
vate life is “said to be in unison with his principles.”” There is no need of 
dealing with the poem, “since a court of equity deemed its. principles such 
that the author ought not to be intrusted with the guardianship of his own 
children.” The review concludes with the thought that Shelley must have 
“a hell in his own conscience, which will torture him more severely than even 
the scorn of society and the abhorrence of all good men.” 


Jung, 1821. British Review, XVII, 380. 

On The Cenci. The reviewer calls that work “the best, because . . 
by far the most intelligible, of Mr. Shelley’s works”; probably because “a 
tragedy must have a story . . . . so that its very nature imposes a check on 
the vagabond excursions of a writer, who imagines that he can find the per- 
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fection of poetry in incoherent dreams or in the ravings of bedlam.”’ Yet the 
play is criticized as having “nothing really dramatic about it. .... Inces- 
tuous rape, murder, the rack, and the scaffold, are not the proper materials 
of the tragic muse: crimes and punishments are not in themselves dramatic.” 
The critic lays stress on the utter depravity of Cenci, which he says is in no 
way palliated by Shelley, who, on the contrary, makes the story even more 
loathsome than the historical fact. Moreover, “the technical structure of 
the piece is as faulty as its subject matter is blameable. ... . The language 
is loose and disjointed; sometimes it is ambitious of simplicity, and it then 
becomes bald, inelegant, and prosaic.’”’ Some passages that have been ad- 
mired are quoted—then sneered at; one of them as an example of “the furious 
exaggeration of Mr. Shelley’s caricatures.”” And to conclude: “The moral 
errors of this book prevent us from quarreling with its literary sins.” 


June 23; Juty 14, 1821. The Gossip, pages 129, 153.1 


On Epipsychidion. The first article consists mostly of citation and gives 
no hint of authorship; the second is called ‘‘Seraphina and Her Sister Clemen- 
tina’s Review of Epipsychidion,” which is called “poetry intoxicated,” “poetry 
in delirium,” and is generally ridiculed. It is “a very singular production, 
abounding with poetic beauties, lax morality, and wild incoherent fancies.” 
The part of the review that is not quotation is almost wholly discussion of 
the poet’s protest against the conventional relations of the sexes. 


Juty, 1821. Baldwin’s London Magazine, IV, 57. 


In a review of J. H. Reynolds’ Garden of Florence occur these sentences: 
“Mr. Shelley has excluded himself from imitators, by his exposition of a very 
questionable system of morals (probably ‘unquestionable’ were better), but 
his ear is, perhaps, finer than that of any poet since the time of Milton, and 
his command of language is unrivalled... . . Mr. Shelley’s elevation of style 
is more sustained [than Wordsworth’s]; but his mastery of words is so complete 
and his magnificent and happy combinations so frequent, that the richness is 
obscured by the profusion.” 


August, 1821. Etonian, II, 326. 


From an article “On Etonian Poets,” signed “P.C.”: “Shall I turn to 
Shelley?—Yes!—No!—Yes!—I wish that such a mind had not ranked itself 
among those depraved Spirits, who make it doubtful whether we should more 
admire their powers, or lament and condemn the abuse of them!—that he 
had rested contented with the admiration, without extorting the censure, of 
mankind. He is one of the many whom we cannot read without wonder, or 
without pain: when I consider his powers of mind, I am proud that he was 


1A short-lived publication by J. Bennett, Kentish Town—weekly from March 3 to 
August 11, 1821; called The Literary Gossip from July 7. The first of these discussions is 
mentioned in Anderson's bibliography in the ‘‘Great Writers’’ Life of Shelley (p. xxii), but 
not the second. Professor Peck also mentions The Gossip. 
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an Etonian; when I remember their perversion, I wish he had never been one. 
However, he has made his election; and where Justice cannot approve, 
Charity can at least be silent!’ 

A little farther on there is slight mention of The Cenci, implying dis- 
approval. 


OcToser, 1821. Quarterly Review, XXVI, 168. 
A famous hostile review of Prometheus Unbound. 


DecEeMBER 1, 1821. Literary Chronicle, page 751. 
An almost complete text of Adonais—its first appearance in England. 


DeceMBER 8, 1821. Literary Gazette, page 772. 

Comment on Adonais. The poem is pronounced “altogether unconnect- 
ed, interjectional, and nonsensical.’”’ Examples are given of “Mr. Shelley’s 
nonsense—pastoral . . . . nonsense—physical . . . . nonsense—vermicular 

. . nonsense—pathetic . . . . nonsense—nondescript ..... nonsense— 
personal.” Blasphemy and “daring profanation” are charged against the 
poet. It is “hardly possible to help laughing at the mock solemnity with 
which Shelley charges the Quarterly Review for having murdered his friend 
with—a critique! If Criticism killed the disciples of that school, Shelley would 
not have been alive to write an Elegy on another:—but the whole is most 
farcical from a pen which, on other occasions, has treated of the soul, the body, 
life and death agreeably to the opinions, the principles, and the practice of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley.” ‘The poetry of the work is contemptible—a mere 
collection of bloated words heaped on each other without order, harmony, or 
meaning.”’! 

DeEceMBER, 1821. Blackwood’s, X, 696. 
On Adonais. 
DECEMBER 29, 1821. Literary Chronicle, page 822. 

Casual mention of “the ‘Advertiser’s’ celebrated ‘cutting up’ of the 
‘Cenci.’ ’”? 

JANUARY, 1822. Scots Magazine (N.S8.), X, 116, 112. 

In a review of Byron’s Sardanapalus, Foscari, and Cain, there is a com- 
parison at some length of the voyages through space in Queen Mab and Cain, 
the tone of which is rather heavily ironical. 


JANUARY, 1822. European Magazine, LXXXI, 71. 


The following under the heading “Literary Intelligence’’ is the very first 
mention of Shelley I have noted in that magazine: “It is currently reported 

1In the same journal for December 22, 1821 (p. 814), there is, under the heading 
**Adonais,”’ an “‘Elegy to my Hat." 

2 I have not seen a file of the Advertiser and hence cannot at this time give an exact 
reference. 
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in the Literary Circles, that Lord Byron has sent to the Hon. Douglas Kin- 
naird the MS. of a Parody on Mr. Southey’s ‘Vision of Judgement’ ; which is, 
as might have been expected, unfit for publication. Leigh Hunt and Bysche 
Shelley are also understood to be his Lordship’s colleagues at Pisa, where 
they are engaged in the production of some periodical work, for transmission 
to England, to console their native country for their absence.”’ 


JANUARY 20, 1822. Examiner, page 35. 
On Prometheus Unbound. 


FEBRUARY, 1822. Blackwood’s, XI, 237. 
On Epipsychidion. 


Marcu, 1822. Paris Monthly Review, I, 355. 

This notice consists of an “Extract from a poem called Epipsychidion,”’ 
preceded by the following explanation: ‘“This poem was published anony- 
mously; but as people began to apply it to a certain individual, and make 
their own inferences, it was suddenly withdrawn. The following passage is 
full of delicious beauty, and breathes the very soul and essence of ideal poesy. 
It is the description of the place whither the poet proposes to fly with his 
mysterious mistress.” 


JUNE 9, 16, 23, 1822. Examiner, pages 355, 370, 389. 
Hunt’s defense of Prometheus Unbound. 


JuLy 7, 1822. Examiner, page 419. 


Hunt on Adonais. 


Avaust 4, 1822. Examiner, page 489. 
Mention of Shelley’s death. 


Avueust, 1822. Paris Monthly Review, I, 392. 


A favorable notice of Hellas. 


Avuaust 25, 1822. Examiner, page 538. 

A poem “On the Death of Mr. Shelley,” signed “B,” with allusion to 
Adonais. 
SepreMBER 1, 1822. Monthly Magazine, LIV, 178. 

A brief obituary notice of Shelley, with mention of The Cenci, Queen Mab, 
and especially Hellas (as his last work). 
SEPTEMBER, 1822. New European Magazine, I, 194. 


In an editorial department called ““The Court of Claims,” there is disa- 
greeable comment on Shelley’s death, with stress on his atheism, apropos 
Arthur Brooke’s Elegy on Shelley. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1822. Baldwin’s London Magazine, VI, 42 (in the 
“Monthly Register’’). 
A death notice. 
SEPTEMBER, 1822. Gentleman’s Magazine, XCII’, 283. 
One of the most unkind of the obituary notices. Moreover, in the 


supplement to the same volume of this magazine (p. 623) is a comment on 
Brooke’s Elegy in which the attack is carried still farther. 


SEPTEMBER 21 AND OcToBER 5, 1822. Literary Gazette, pages 591, 626. 


The first of these articles is on Brooke’s poem on the death of Shelley. 
“This wretched composition on the lamentable and appalling death of Shelley, 
by a kindred spirit, a believer in the doctrine of Necessity without a Provi- 
dence, is every way consistent. It is dedicated to ‘Leigh Hunt Esq., the com- 
panion and admirer of the illustrious deceased—his friend and fellow labourer’ ; 
its style is corrupt; its sentiments vapid, unintelligible or wicked; and its 
poetical demerits of the most obnoxious character.” This adequately illus- 
trates the tone of the comment. 

The second article treats Bernard Barton’s poem on Shelley as a sort of 
reply to Brooke and comments on the absurdity of argument on the questions 
of faith. 


OctToBER 1, 1822. Monthly Magazine, LIV, 255. 

A notice of Arthur Brooke’s Elegy on the Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
This reviewer calls Shelley “one of the most original and imaginative of our 
poets,” and expresses regret for his sudden death so soon after he “gave ‘the 
meed of his melodious tear’ to the grave of the young and unfortunate Keats, 
to whom he was personally unknown.” Brooke’s effort should not ‘‘super- 
sede the exertion of the high and acknowledged genius of some of Mr. Shelley’s 
personal friends, on whom the task of raising an honourable and lasting monu- 
ment seems naturally to devolve.” 


OcToBER 1, 1822. New Monthly Magazine (N.S8.), VI, 472. 
A brief memoir of Shelley—rather friendly. 


OctToBER 12, 1822. Literary Chronicle, page 643. 


On Brooke’s Elegy and Barton’s Verses on the Death of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. ‘Most of our readers are acquainted with our sentiments respecting 
Mr. Shelley—that he was a man who sacrificed a fine genius at the shrine of 
infidelity, and that he was consequently dangerous in the proportion that his 
talents were splendid. That such a man should have been suddenly cut off 
from society by a premature death, may be a subject of regret; but there is 
nothing in his death that redeems the errors of his life, nor does the grave 
sanctify that which is in itself unholy. It is painful to speak of the dead, 
except in terms of great charity, but really the friends of Mr. Shelley have 
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outraged all the bounds of decency, and ascribed to him what Pope did to 

Berkeley, ‘ev’ry virtue under heaven.’ ” After this beginning Brooke’s poem 

is harshly treated, and his principles are said to be as bad as Shelley’s. 
Barton, however, is said to defend religion against Shelley. 


OcToBER 19 AND 26, 1822. Literary Chronicle, pages 655, 675.! 


In a long review of The Liberal there are bitter remarks about Shelley’s 
atheism, and his translation from Faust is damned as follows: “We have al- 
ways spoken of Mr. Shelley as a man of considerable poetic genius, but of 
baneful principles; and we now feel sadly disappointed, that one of the very 
few things from his pen, against which there can be little objection on the 
latter account, should be so totally destitute of every other merit.” 


OcToBER 26, 1822. Literary Gazette, page 679. 


In its discussion of The Liberal this journal also was bitterly critical of 
Shelley’s efforts upon Faust. “That it is any thing but a translation every 
German reader will speedily discover; and that it turns Géthe (quite grotesque 
enough in the original) into complete burlesque, the following specimens will 
show.” 


OcToBER 26, 1822. London Museum, page 422. 


On The Liberal. Here a different view is taken. Shelley’s translation 
from the ‘“May-day Night of Goethe’s Faust” is said to be “executed so as 
to make us regret that we have not the whole drama translated by him.” 


OcToBER 26, 1822. The Bard, page 11.? 


In a burlesque poem called ‘Rejected Addresses . . . . by L. B.” (evi- 
dently meaning Byron) is the following stanza: 


Poor Shelly, thou hast given them the slip; 
Thou scorn’d to rank among a race of minions; 
Curse on the wave that struck thy freighted ship! 
And left the mighty void of friendship in one’s 
Breast; where shall we find another lip, 
To speak such learn’d and liberal opinions? 
Thou’rt wedded unto death—the tear will start! 
I pity married men with all my heart! 


NOVEMBER 3, 1822. Examiner, page 690. 


Quotation of, and protest against, some of the most unkind comments on 
Shelley in death notices in the contemporary press. 


1 On p. 663 of the same periodical there is a dig at Shelley in an article on ‘“‘Licentious 
Publications in High Life."’ 

2 There are but eight weekly numbers in the British Museum copy, called The Bard, 
being a Selection of Original Poetry .... by F. G. & C. Whiteson. 
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NoveMBER, 1822. Scots Magazine (N.S.), XI, 563. 

On The Liberal. This is a long and bitter article signed “Jonathan Old- 
mixon,”’ from which I quote as follows: ‘As to Atheist Shelley, he has gone, 
with all his imperfections on his head, to his account. . . . . [He] has written 
himself an Atheist with his own hand; and, dead though he be, we must take 
the liberty to treat him as such. His share in the present abortion, however, 
is but small, and the little we have is as silly a piece of mystification as it was 
possible for a mere translation to be rendered; if indeed a translation it may 
be called, which translation is none. It is with the account given of him in 
the preface that we shall at present concern ourselves; and there he is de- 
scribed, by that congenial spirit, Hunt, we presume, as ‘one of the noblest of 
human beings, who had more religion in his very differences with religion, than 
thousands of your church-and-state men!’ Now, we will do Lord Byron the 
justice to say, that we believe him incapable of inditing such a piece of de- 
testable jesuitical nonsense as this. To place it in its true light, however, 
it may be necessary to advert to a single passage in the infamous and justly- 
prohibited Queen Mab. In page 61 of that production. . . . the Fairy asserts, 
‘There is no God’; on which we are favoured with a long note, where the non- 
existence of a Supreme Being is attempted to be demonstrated on what are 
called, or rather miscalled, Metaphysical Principles!!! This, we should 
imagine, would be decisive of the religious sentiments of Shelley.”” Then 
comes mention of the story of Shelley’s writing “Atheist” after his name in an 
inn album, and citation of the passage in Queen Mab beginning, “There is 
no God!” Farther on is the following: “We know something about Shelley’s 
religion, from the best possible authority—himself; but what did this glib- 
tongued Prefacer know about the religion of those whom he dishonours by 
comparison with an avowed Atheist? .. . . Shelley, forsooth, was ‘one of the 
noblest of human beings!’ We admit that he has proved one of the most un- 
fortunate, as we have reason to think he was one of the most unhappy. But 
on what grounds was this ‘nobleness’ of character attributed to him? Was 
it because he denied the God that made him, and ridiculed the institution of 
marriage, with every restraint that opposed the promiscuous intercourse of 
the sexes? Was it because—but we will not drag forward the life of a man, 
who has gone to that place where his doubts are already solved, and his state 
eternally and irrevocably fixed!’ 


NoveMBER, 1822. Eclectic Review (N.S.), XVIII, 476. 

In comment suggested by Barton’s poem on Shelley this review suggests 
that probably not one of Shelley’s published works has had purchasers enough 
to pay the cost of paper and printing; yet everybody has heard of his atheism 
and his association with “Lord Byron, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and other apostles 
of the last and lowest school of infidelity. The Quarterly Reviewers lent their 
aid to lash his publications into notice. But still, his works have remained 
unread and unreadable.” ... . “Poetry, and beautiful poetry, is to be 
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found in his works; though he has never, perhaps, excelled that wild, fanciful, 
brilliant, and absurd allegory which appeared in 1816 under the title of 
‘Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude.’ But the absence of the sober qualities of 
common sense and virtuous feeling, the incoherence, savage misanthropy, 
and daring impiety which disfigure that poem, and which characterize all Mr. 
Shelley’s subsequent productions, deprive his happiest efforts of the power to 
please, and brand them with worthlessness.” The reviewer expresses pity 
for Shelley in his fate, but makes sarcastic comments on Brooke’s eulogy 
which Barton answers. 


NoveMBER, 1822. Monthly Review, XCIX, 326. 


In brief comments on Brooke’s and Barton’s poems about Shelley, the 
former—a disciple of Shelley—is rebuked for impiety. 


NoveMBER, 1822. Brighton Magazine, I, 540. 


An article (which, however, I have not seen) on Shelley’s Necessity of 
Atheism and Declaration of Rights. It is mentioned in Anderson’s bibliography 
in the “Great Writers” Life of Shelley (pp. xxii, xxiv), and in a Catalogue of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (Brick Row Book Shop, November, 1922, p. 29). 


NoveMBER 16, 1822. The Bard, p. 38. 
Fourteen elegiac stanzas “On the Death of Shelly” [sic], signed “F.” 


DecEMBER, 1822. British Review, XX, 419. 


Barton’s poem on Shelley is coldly commented on as too “compromising.” 


DeceMBER, 1822. The Drama, or Theatrical Pocket Magazine, III, 
387. 


Under the heading “‘Dramatic Necrology for 1822,” September 8 is given 
as the date of Shelley’s death, and the sketch of his life that follows is extraor- 
dinarily favorable for the time. His expulsion from Oxford is touched light- 
ly; his marriage at a little over seventeen [sic] is declared unfortunate; the 
scandalous stories circulated about him are declared to be mostly false. He is 
said to have married Mary Godwin after the death of his first wife, and Mary 
receives praise. Shelley’s principal works are mentioned (not without an 
error or two), and considerable attention is given to The Cenci as a genuinely 
important dramatic work. Shelley is said to have been lucky in that he 
“could calmly and fearlessly contemplate the conflict of wild and terrible 
emotions”; or “he too, like the sensitive Keats, would have fallen beneath the 
poisoned shafts of his indefatigable and malevolent assailants.” Kind and 
generous actions by the poet are mentioned and his genius is highly praised. 
Brooke’s and Barton’s poems on Shelley are mentioned, as well as “The 
Troubadour,” by “our correspondent Mr. J. W. Dalby,” from which four 
stanzas about Shelley are extracted. 
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JANUARY, 1823. Scots Magazine (N.S.), XII, 9. 

In further comments on The Liberal it is said that Byron’s Heaven and 
Earth “‘seems to be intended as an imitation of Percy Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,’ 
though far inferior to that ill-starred performance in the higher qualities of 
poetry.” 

JANUARY, 1823. Monthly Censor, or General Review of Domestic and 
Foreign Literature, I, 101. 
Arthur Brooke’s poem on Shelley is summarily dismissed thus: ‘The 


support, which the enemies of religion and order have lost by the death of 
Mr. Shelley, will be but feebly supplied by the performance of Mr. Brooke.” 


Aprit, 1823. Monthly Censor, II, 454. 

The following occurs in comment on The Liberal: “Since the death of 
Shelly [sic], a poor creature, whose best excuse for the direct and desperate 
irreligion of his scribbling, was his probable insanity, the filling up is supplied 
by Leigh Hunt . . . . and by some two or three women who having begun 
their education under the philosopher Godwin, completed it under Atheist 
Shelley.” 


May, 1823. Scots Magazine (N.S.), XII, 614. 
Further discussion of The Liberal, in general harmony with that sum- 
marized above. 


May, 1823. Blackwood’s, XIII, 564. 

Quotation with ironical intent of a passage in praise of Shelley’s imagina- 
tion and his “‘power over poetical language,” from Letters on England, by the 
Count de Soligny. 


Avuaust, 1823. Blackwood’s, XIV, 227. 

In No. VIII of the “Letters of Timothy Tickler, Esq.,”’ some discussion 
of the attitude of Blackwood’s toward Shelley and the Edinburgh Review's 
entire neglect of him. 


OcrosBeEr, 1823. Eclectic Review (N.8.), XX, 319. 

In comment on Flora Domestica, an anonymous work understood to have 
been compiled by Leigh Hunt’s sister-in-law, Elizabeth Kent, occurs the 
following: ‘“The beautiful and touching Ode to the Herb Rosemary by Henry 
Kirke White, ought not to have been forgotten by a Writer who has raked the 
unreadable poems of the atheist Shelley for extracts. We were very sorry 
to meet with a eulogy on that unhappy being in the Preface to the work. 
It is evidently dictated by the partiality of private friendship; but it is ill 
judged, and only serves to excite suspicion of the Author’s own principles. 
Shelley might love flowers, but he hated their Creator. He might read his 
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Bible, but his works declare for what diabolical purpose.’’ Then the reviewer 
quotes bits from Shelley, not relating to flowers, but supporting the claim of 
infidelity. 


JuNE 13, 1824. Examiner, page 370. 
A review of Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, signed “Q.” 


JuNE 19, 1824. News of Literature and Fashion, I, 29. 


A brief review, with an attempt at kindness, of the Posthumous Poems, 
including a quotation of some length from “Julian and Maddalo.” 


Juty, 1824. Scots Magazine (N.8.), XV, 11. 


The first direct review of anything of Shelley’s in Constable’s famous 
magazine is this one of the Posthumous Poems, beginning as follows: ‘This 
is the last memorial of a mind singularly gifted with poetical talent, however 
it may have been obscured, and to many, we doubt not, absolutely eclipsed 
by its unhappy union with much that is revolting in principle and morality. 
Mr. Shelley was one of those unfortunate beings in whom the imagination 
had been exalted and developed at the expense of the reasoning faculty; and 
with the confidence, or presumption, of talent, he was perpetually obtruding 
upon that public, whose applause he still courted, the startling principles of 
his religious and political creed.’ Later, after a long citation from Mrs. 
Shelley’s Preface: “This volume, which contains a republication of his 
‘Alastor,’ a collection of all his smaller poems which have been scattered 
through different periodical works, with the addition of several unpublished 
poems and fragments, and some translations from the Greek and modern 
languages, possesses exactly the same beauties and defects which characterize 
his published works—the same solemnity—the same obscurity—the same, 
or rather greater carelessness, and the same perfection of poetical expression. 
It is this last quality which will always give to Shelley an original and peculiar 
character among the poets of the age; and in this, we have little hesitation in 
saying, that we consider him decidedly superior to them all. Every word he 
uses, even though the idea he labours to express be vague, or exaggerated, or 
unnatural, is intensely poetical. In no writer of the age is the distinction 
between poetry and prose so strongly marked.” But “the besetting sin of 
his poetry” is “its extreme vagueness and obscurity, and its tendency to 
allegory and personification.” There are copious quotations from the volume, 
mostly of an appreciative nature.! 


Juty, 1824. Edinburgh Review, XL, 494-514. 

A famous review of the Posthumous Poems, by Hazlitt, which, by the way, 
was not only the first direct review of anything by Shelley in the Edinburgh 
Review, but its first mention of Shelley in any way. 


1 This review, or a portion of it, was reprinted in an American magazine, the Museum 
of Foreign Literature, V, 458. 
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Juty 17, 1824. Literary Gazette, page 451. 

This journal, which had been one of the most violent in opposition to the 
poet, began its review of the Posthumous Poems thus: ‘There is peace, there 
is pardon, there is tenderness, in the grave. That which in life is denominated 
crime, is by death almost softened into error, and Pity goes hand in hand with 
Reprobation. It is with these feelings we take up this last record of Shelley. 
Like his other productions, in it are blended beauty and blasphemy, trash by 
the side of some fine poetry.” The widow’s “Preface of panegyric”’ is called 
“too hyperbolical to be the effusion of genuine sorrow; and its estimate of the 
very rubbish which loads almost every page, cannot be listened to without a 
direct denial.’’? Some stanzas of ‘Arethusa Arose’’ are cited as trash which 
only egotism could induce any one to produce or publish. 


Aveust, 1824. Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, III, 182. 
A well-known review of the Posthumous Poems. 


1824. Literary Magnet of the Belles Lettres, etc., 11, 342. 


A review of the Posthumous Poems, recognizing that there are passages of 
fine poetry here and there, but laying stress on the allegation that “all 
Shelley’s works have an appearance of being unfinished,” and declaring that 
the shorter poems have a queer mixture of “the sublime and the ‘finicking.’ ” 


January 1, 1825. Monthly Magazine, LVIII, 520. 
A quotation from the Edinburgh Review discussion of the Posthumous 
Poems. 


AprIL, 1825. European Magazine, LXXXVII, 345. 

A very belated appreciation of Adonais and Hellas—the first review of 
anything of Shelley’s in this magazine. It begins with general remarks to the 
effect that a poet hardly ever appears more amiable than when mourning 
the untimely death of a brother poet, and assumes close friendship and sym- 
pathy between “the enthusiastic, but visionary, Shelley” and “such a bright 
young star as Keats.” ‘“‘Adonais is, perhaps, of all the many sublime eu- 
thanasia that our language can boast, the most awfully grand, and the most 
tenderly affecting.”’ More language of similar enthusiasm follows, and cita- 
tions from both Adonais and Hellas are given to illustrate their beauties. 


1825. Literary Magnet, III, 163. 

In an article on “The Literature of the Nineteenth Century with 
Specimens” occurs the following: “The name of Shelley and Genius have 
become synonymous. . . . .-Endowed with a powerful imagination, a quick, 
and most extraordinary sensibility, Mr. Shelley, early in life, possessed all 
the endowments of a poet: his first productions were, however, crude and 
raw: gifted with taste, he weighed them in the balance of his own mind, and 
saw their deficiency. For some years afterward, he applied himself with all 
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the energy of his wonderful mind to the study of the ancients, from whose 
ever-flowing fountains he enriched the springs of his own thoughts. The 
improvement was manifest: his style became full to overflowing of classical 
associations, and rich with allegorical fancies, and as celebrated for its grasp 
and depth of thought, as for the luxuriance of its ornament.” Adonais, 
Hellas, and Prometheus Unbound are specifically praised. Shelley’s obscurity 
is mentioned as a reason for want of popularity; also the “profundity and 
subtleness of his philosophical reveries.”’ But for these qualities the reviewer 
believes Shelley would be next to Byron in contemporary popularity. 

1826. Literary Magnet, IV, 79. 


A short article in praise of Epipsychidion, including extensive citations. 


Our neglect of this writer entails a heavy debt on our posterity: but we may 
venture to predict, that they will discharge it with cheerfulness, and with 
interest.” 


JUNE, 1826. Quarterly Review, XXXIV, 148. 

This always hostile journal’s belated attention to the Posthumous Poems, 
in a review primarily devoted to Lord Gower’s translation of Goethe’s Faust. 
Some good qualities are found in Shelley’s bits of translation. 

Such is the list, as complete as I am able to make it, ending with 
reviews of the Posthumous Poems of 1824. I have no doubt that 
additions are possible, but they will be from obscure and ephemeral 
publications and are not likely to change the general impression. 
Unbiased literary criticism of Shelley’s work was almost non-existent 
during his life. Even those who could see poetic beauties in his writ- 
ings were usually so horrified by his views on religion and politics, or 
so prejudiced because of what they heard about his personal character, 
that they made their comments more personal than literary. The 
best that the kindest critics (always excepting Hunt) could usually 
say was that here was a real talent—to a great extent wasted; the 
sort of personal abuse indulged in by the most hostile critics can 
never cease to amaze all who read it. 


Gerorce L. MarsH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

















A FINDING LIST OF ANGLO-LATIN ANTHOLOGIES 


ILE engaged in compiling my own anthology of Anglo- 
\\, Latin poetry, which I hope to publish before long, I was 
impressed by the lack of any previous complete or compre- 
hensive collection of this sort. The existing collections are usually 
restricted in the scope either of their chronology or of their general 
interest, and in only a few of them is material of high poetic value 
included. It seemed to me that a descriptive list of these volumes 
might be of value to those interested in Anglo-Latin writings. The 
titles which I now present must not be thought to constitute a com- 
plete survey of the subject. Many smaller collections have undoubted- 
ly escaped my notice, particularly in the eighteenth century, and in 
some cases I have pointed out that I make no attempt to list every- 
thing. It should also be noted that I am dealing only with original 
Latin verse; translations are not included. To any who will send me 
additions or corrections I shall be very grateful. 

The anthologies here considered may be grouped conveniently 
into three classes: general collections, university collections, and 
school collections. In the second class I have included not only prize 
poems, etc., but also works containing only poems by men of a single 
university, such as the Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta and the An- 
thologia Oxoniensis. The most striking feature of the general anthol- 
ogies is their failure to be general in any satisfactory way. Hardly 
any of them include Milton’s poems, or Vincent Bourne’s, or Gray’s, 
or Landor’s, to mention four of the best Anglo-Latin poets.! None 
since the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum of 1637 is in any way representa- 
tive of the best that had gone before it—unless the Musa Latina 
Abredonensis of 1892-1910, which covers a very restricted field, should 
be mentioned. In any case the Scots seem to have the best of it. In 
the special field of the epigram, however, Stein’s Anthologia Epigram- 
matum Latinorum recentioris aevi of 1816 is to be commended for its 


excellent selections from English writers up to the time of its issue. 


1 Landor’s poems do not appear in any collections. Four of Gray's and one prologue of 
Bourne’s are in Selecta Poemata Anglorum Latina. Four of Milton's are in the Examen 
Poeticum Duplex and one in Arundines Sturi. 
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I. GENERAL ANTHOLOGIES 

1. Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum huius aevi illustrium, Amsterdam, 
1637. Two volumes. Edited by Arthur Johnston. 

This, for the period it covers, is the best and most complete of 
any of the anthologies. It contains poems by J. Barclay, Dempster, 
Aytoun, D. Wedderburn, the two Johnstons, and many others. Never 
reprinted. 

2. Epigrammatum Delectus, Paris, 1659. One volume. 

There were many English editions of this collection, which, accord- 
ing to the title-pages, was used at Eton. That of William Innys in 
1752, which I happen to have seen, was called the twelfth. It contains 
only a few epigrams by Englishmen (Buchanan, Owen, and Barclay). 

3. Examen Poeticum Duplex, London, 1698. One volume. 

This contains four of Milton’s elegies, six of Addison’s poems, and 
a number of others by such men as Dillingham, Friend, Power, and 
Creyghton. Never reprinted and now quite rare. 

4. Musae Britannicae, London, 1711. One volume. 

Only ten poems, none of much value. One poem from this volume 
(Phillips’ “Ode ad Henricum St. John’’) was included in the third 
volume of Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta (1717) and four others 
appeared in the 1741 edition of the same work. 

5. Selecta Poemata Arch. Pitcarnii, Gul. Scott a Thirlestane, 
Thomas Kincadii et aliorum, Edinburgh, 1727. One volume. Second 
edition, London, 1729. 

Kincaid’s poems, signed only T. K., are in a second section with a 
separate title-page, dated 1726, reading: Poems in English and Latin 
on the Archers and Royal Company of Archers. By several hands. 

6. Poetarum Scotorum Musae Sacrae, Edinburgh, 1739. Two vol- 
umes. Edited by William Lauder, of Miltonic fame. 

Besides metrical paraphrases of the psalms, this contains poems 
by and to W. Barclay, J. Kerr, Boyd, Eglisemm, Adamson, Hogg, A. 
Johnston, and J. Johnston. 

7. Selecta Poemata Anglorum Latina, Bath, 1774-76. Three vol- 
umes. Second edition, London, 1779. One volume. Edited by Edward 
Popham. 

The best of the eighteenth-century anthologies. It contains work 
by Gray, Warton, Johnson (translation of Pope’s Messiah), Bourne 
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(one prologue), Bathurst, Lowth, Jortin, H. More, Smart, W. King, 
Law, and others, as well as many anonymous poems. 

8. Poemata Varia, London, 1781. One volume. 

I have not seen this, but a notice in the Monthly Review, LXVIII, 
154, indicates that there are two books of odes and one of epigrams, 
that the authors’ names are not given, and that many of the poems 
from older authors have been revised or re-written by the editor. 

9. Anthologia Epigrammatum Latinorum recentioris aevi, Vienna, 
1816. One volume. Edited by A. Stein. 

The only adequate collection of modern Latin epigrams I have 
seen. Of English writers it has Aytoun, Barclay, Buchanan, A. 
Johnston, S. Johnson, T. More, and Owen. Owen, with fifty-eight 
selections, triumphs even over the vanity of the editor, who has in- 
cluded forty-five of his own. Never reprinted, as far as I know. 

10. Arundines Sturi, Oxford, 1868. One volume. Edited by R. B. 
Kennard. 

This rather motley collection contains Latin versions of the psalms 
by Buchanan, Lowth, Johnston, Kennard, and the Frenchman 
Muretus; hymns and epigrams by Muretus; poems by Buchanan, 
Milton, Wellesley, Kennard, Muretus, and a few others. Many in this 
latter group are of high quality. 

11. Musa Latina Abredonensis, Aberdeen, 1892-1910. Three vol- 
umes. 

These three volumes, ably edited and annotated as well as beauti- 
fully printed and bound, were done for the New Spalding Club of 
Aberdeen, and represent by far the most satisfactory specimen of 
Anglo-Latin anthology that we have. The first two volumes contain 
the Latin poetical works of Arthur Johnston. The third volume con- 
tains a host of minor poets, many of whom wrote excellently, including 
J. Johnston, Barclay, Dempster, Lauder, the two Leeches, and the 
two Wedderburns. 


II. UNIVERSITY ANTHOLOGIES 


Both Oxford and Cambridge issued memorial volumes of Latin 
verse on the death of Sir Philip Sidney. Both as a man and as a poet 
Sidney deserved the tribute, but unfortunately this spontaneous offer- 
ing to real virtue was made the precedent for a long line of memorial 
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and congratulatory volumes which fill dismal pages of the British 
Museum Catalogue. Births and deaths in the royal family seldom 
failed to call forth the worst horrors of Latin verse from loyal students 
and dons, with accessions to the throne and victorious battles filling 
up the gaps. Even in the American colonies we find at least one 
specimen—see Harvard’s Pietas et Gratulatio sent to George III in 
1761. As this unfortunate habit continued for some hundred and 
fifty years, I shall make no attempt here to list titles. Those in- 
terested will find an abundance in Pollard and Redgrave’s Short 
Title Catalogue and the catalogues of the British Museum and the 
Bodleian Library. Many have never been listed even in these ex- 
haustive works. Their value as poetry is nearly always negligible. 

1. Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta, Oxford, 1692-99. Two vol- 
umes. 

This collection went through many editions and requires some 
explanation.' In 1692 the first volume appeared; in 1699 a second 
volume, edited by Addison, came out, and the first was reprinted in a 
second edition. This caused confusion in the title-pages through sever- 
al of the succeeding editions, as the first volume was always one edition 
ahead of the second. In 1714 a new edition with a few new additional 
poems appeared, and again in the 1721 edition more fresh material 
was added. Meanwhile, in 1717 a third volume had appeared. This 
was composed apparently entirely of selections from various memorial 
and congratulatory volumes issued by Oxford University. Evidently 
it was not popular, for it was ignored in all subsequent editions. In 
1741 another edition appeared under the title Musae Anglicanae 
(which is frequently used today to refer to any of the editions). This 
was edited by Vincent Bourne, who added more new poems. In 1761 
the final edition appeared, being merely a reprint of that of 1741. 

This collection originally contained only the work of Oxonians, but 
in the later editions a few poems by Cambridge men were added. 
Except for the work of Addison and Dr. Hannes the poetical quality 
of the contributions is not high. 

Warning should be given here against the following “ghost’’ title: 
Musarum Anglicanarum Praecepta, Oxford, 1699. I have been in- 


1 I am indebted to Professor A. E. Case for bibliographical aid on various points con- 
nected with the editions of this work. ° 
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formed on the authority of Mr. Falconer Madan that no such book 
exists in the Bodleian Library, in the catalogue of which it originally 
appeared, and that it must have been a mistake for the Musarum 
Anglicanarum Analecta of the same year. 

2. Poemata praemiis Cancellarii academicis donata, Oxford, 1810. 
Three volumes. Second series of the same, Oxford, 1831. One volume. 

These two issues contain the Oxford Latin prize poems for the 
period 1772-1831. I have not found any earlier or later collections. 

3. Musae Canatbrigienses, London, 1810. One volume. 

This contains the work of Lonsdale, Drury, Tweddell, W. Frere, 
and others. Interesting for the many subjects relating to contempo- 
rary history, 1800-1810. 

4. The Greek and Latin Prize Poems of the University of Cambridge 
from 1814 to 1837, Cambridge, 1837. One volume. 

The first and apparently only collection of Latin prize poems at 
Cambridge. It has both epigrams and odes. 

5. Anthologia Oxoniensis, London, 1846. One volume. Edited by 
William Linwood. 

The first half of this collection is composed of Latin translations 
of English poetry, but the second half contains original Latin verse 
by Wellesley, Linwood, G. Booth, W. Herbert, T. Warton, J. Locke, 
W. Laud, and others. It should be noted that the Nova Anthologia 
Ozxoniensis, which appeared much later, contains no original Latin 
verse. 


III. SCHOOL ANTHOLOGIES 


It is probable that most of the schools of any importance in Eng- 
land have at one time or another published collections of Latin verse 
by their students. Some of these are entirely translations from English 
verse; many are nine-tenths translation and one-tenth original. Much 
time might be spent in ferreting out an impressive list of this sort, 
but the reader’s time would be almost entirely wasted in going over 
it. I have given here only the two productions of Eton and West- 
minster, both of which by their successive issues have demonstrated 
their value. 

1. Lusus Westmonasterienses, Westminster, 1730. One volume. 
Second edition, 1734; third edition, 1750. 
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Epigrams by Westminster students, all anonymous. In the back 
are prologues and epilogues to the school plays. 

2. Lusus alteri Westmonasterienses, London, 1863-1905. Three 
volumes. 

This series continues the epigrams, prologues, and epilogues up to 
1905. 

3. Epigrammata in aula collegiata apud Westmonasterienses coram 
electoribus festis comitialibus recitata, Westminster, 1858. One volume. 

This little book of sixteen pages I have not seen, but it seems to 
belong to the Westminster issues. 

4. Musae Etonenses, London, 1755. Two volumes. 

This was the first of a long and distinguished series of volumes. 
In 1795 two more volumes came out. These last two were reprinted 
with additions in 1817. New issues followed in 1856, 1862, and 1869, 
each composed entirely of new poems. 

In this series appeared, as schoolboys, many of the prominent 
Latin poets of their times, such as Lord Wellesley, C. J. Fox, W. 
Herbert, W. Frere, W. W. Pepys, W. M. Praed, and such future peers 
and statesmen as Canning, Gladstone, Lord Morpeth, Lord Hertford, 
and Lord Carnarvon. The quality of the poetry is unusually high. 


LEICESTER BRADNER 
Brown UNIVERSITY 

















OLD FRENCH MEDESME IN SICILIAN 


OR those who are not well acquainted with the Sicilian dialects 
| ike of the most striking words in Traina’s dictionary' is that 

which appears under the forms midé, midemma, midemmi, miré, 
miremma, vide, videmma, videmmi, viré, viremma. The instability of 
the consonant sounds in these forms seems at first sight to be inex- 
plicable. However, when the word is pronounced in true Sicilian fash- 
ion the puzzle is solved, as the initial consonant is simply an indis- 
tinct bilabial sound the nasal quality of which is fairly well defined in 
some sections (as at Casteltermini and Caltanisetta) but almost com- 
pletely disappears in other sections (as at Polizzi and Cianciana) 
while the medial consonant is a dental between d and r (somewhat re- 
sembling English voiced th) so that either transcription might be 
accepted. No greater mistake can be made than to ascribe to Sicilian 
consonants in general the value indicated by Tuscan symbols used 
by the transcribers, as the Tuscan sounds are pronounced clearly and 
forcibly while the Sicilian sounds are often weak and indistinct. 

Pitré in his vocabulary (Vol. IV of his Fiabe, Novelle, e Racconti 
[Palermo, 1875]) lists midemma, mmidemma, videmma, mmidé, mmiré, 
vidé (Cianciana), and videmmi (Polizzi). 

Traina suggested OFr medesme as the origin of this proteiform 
word. This suggestion is probably correct. In Polizzi, besides de- 
nasalization of the initial vowel in this word we also note it in the 
initial vowel of massino (ma se no) which becomes vassino (Pitré, op. 
cit. III, 268, 270). Midesimenti is also listed by Traina and has the 
same meaning as midé, midemma, etc. The use of the word midé, 
midemma, etc., is almost exclusively adverbial, with the meaning of 
Tuscan pure or anche. (Puru also exists in Sicilian.) Stissu corre- 
sponds to OF r medesme in its other uses. 

The meaning of midé, midemma, etc., which we find in Sicilian 
may have existed in colloquial Old French of the time of the Norman 
conquest, although the writer has been able to find no examples of it. 
In the Chanson de Roland (which scholars are now inclined to date 

1A. Traina, Vocabulario Siciliano-Italiano (Palermo, 1868). 
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between 1096 and 1108; see T. A. Jenkins, La Chanson de Roland 
[D. C. Heath & Co., 1924], p. xliv) we find three examples of medisme 
which may shed some light upon the subject. In line 592 we read 
“Altre bataille lor livrez de medisme’’ in which de medisme appears to 
have exactly the meaning of the Sicilian word. In line 1036 we have 
(Jenkins, op. cit.) “‘Ed il medismes en est molt esguarez,’”’ which Paris 
(Extraits de la Chanson de Roland (Paris, 1921]) prints (1. 99 of the 
Extraits) “En lui medesme en est molt esguarez,” while Clédat (Chan- 
son de Roland [Paris, 1890]) prints “En lui medisme en est molt es- 
guarez.”’ 

In the reading given by Jenkins the reading of the Old French 
word might be construed as being the same as that of the Sicilian 
word, but in those of Paris and Clédat the sense would be entirely 
different. 

In line 2382 of the Roland, Jenkins and Clédat read “Mais lui 
medisme ne voelt mettre en oblit,’’ while Paris reads (1. 653 of the Ez- 
traits). ““Mais sei medesme ne vuelt metre en oblit,’’ the readings differ- 
ing again in the spelling of the Old French word, Jenkins and Clédat 
accepting medisme while Paris prefers medesme. The only cases in 
the Chanson de Roland in which Paris accepts medisme (with 7) are 
where it is in assonance (ll. 592, 2343). In Paris’ Introduction (p. 8, 
§ 18), he states: ‘Il a sans doute existé un is de tpsi qui peut expliquer 
medisme a cdté de medesme.”’ 

Bédier (Chanson de Roland (Paris, 1922]) prints directly from the 
Oxford manuscript and has only meisme, but the Oxford manuscript 
is considerably later than the actual composition of the poem. 

If the Sicilian word is derived from the Norman French (as would 
seem probable, there being no other plausible proveniance for popular 
Sicilian words presenting open ¢ in Sicilian, but closed ¢ or short % in 
Latin) it would point to an OFr medesme rather than medisme, thus 
confirming the opinion of Gaston Paris. Other Norman-French words 
brought into Sicilian at an early date present Sicilian open ¢ for French 
close ¢: frenu: lena (Fr. haleine); fenu (Mod. Fr. foin); vilenu (Mod. 
Fr. venin) ; sigretu (Fr. secret); veru (OF r veir), while Sicilian words de- 
rived directly from Latin forms presenting close ¢ or short % show 7 in 
Sicilian: aviri; catina; cridiri; tila; misi (Cl. Lat. MeNsEM); chistu; 
chiddu; dittu; issu. 
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Another interesting feature of the Sicilian midé, miré, etc., is the 
clipped form which is in fact the more common. The reason for this 
would seem to be that it is usually followed by an intentionally abrupt 
pause which has the effect of giving it greater emphasis. Examples of 
the addition of a syllable to words ending in accented vowels in Sicilian 
are very numerous (see Pitré, op. cit. I, elxxxvi-clxxxvii), but clipped 
words are rather uncommon. The fact that many words exist both in 
paroxytonic! (sometimes even amplified)? and oxytonic forms (the 
paroxytonic being more common) seemingly has led to the clipping of 
miremmi or miré to make it sound unusual, thus calling attention to it 
and giving it greater emphasis. 

HerBert H. VAUGHAN 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 cittd, cittati; virtu, virtuti; veritd, veritati. 
2re, rene; 2, éne. Re, ‘King,’ is a Norman-French word. It should be remembered 
that this title was unknown in Sicily before the coronation of Roger II, in 1130. 
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Les Prophecies de Merlin. By Lucy ALLEN Paton. Edited from MS 
593 in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes. 2 vols. New York: 
D. C. Heath (for the Modern Language Association of America), 
1926-27. Pp. xxxix+496 and 405. 


This is an important book: not merely for Arthurians but especially for 
students of medieval history and of Franco-Italian literature. Essentially a 
piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophecies de Merlin consists of historical 
and romantic prognostication, attributed to the Arthurian seer, and mingled 
with narrative of knightly adventure taken, in large part, from the Vulgate 
cycle, the Prose Tristan, and the Palamedes. Its pages are mostly concerned 
with “questions addressed to Merlin by his scribes or other interlocutors, 
alternating with his replies; both question and answer being introduced by 
such formulas as “Di moi, Merlin, se Diex te saut. ... Je voil que tu metes en 
escrit, etc.’’ Of only slight literary value, it has considerable cultural signifi- 
cance—as Miss Paton demonstrates with characteristic thoroughness. Com- 
posed after the death of Frederic II (1272) and before the Gesta imperatorum 
of Thomas the Tuscan (ca. 1279), it must have been written by a Venetian 
guelph who extols not only the city of les bons mariniers but also Treviso, la 
marche amoureuse, turned into la marche doulereuse by the treachery of Ez- 
zelino. As for the alleged author, Master Richard of Ireland (not named, 
however, in MS R), he belongs to the pious fictions of Arthurian tradition, 
just like the “Latin source”’ (ef. Perlesvaus and Estoire del Saint Graal) from 
which he purports to translate. The original, thinks Miss Paton, was “cer- 
tainly ....in French” (II, 149), which is the language of the thirteen extant 
manuscripts, ranging from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. Thus, Miss 
Paton concludes, ‘The Prophecies . . . . takes its place among the [notable] 
French works composed in Italy, and especially in Venetia, Lombardy, and 
the Emilia, from approximately 1230 to 1350.” Its closest analogue, in con- 
tent and in phraseology, is the Chroniques des Venetiens by Martino da 
Canale. 

There is space here to touch only on a point or two in Miss Paton’s monu- 
mental study. On page 13 (Vol. II) she gives an excellent illustration of the 
genre of prophecy with which she had to deal; referring to the war following 
the Pope’s excommunication at Perose (Perugia), Merlin says: 

Et le chief de monsaigneur [saint] 

Pere et celui de monsaigneur saint 

Pol en chaceront lors environ Rome. 
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As Miss Paton shows, this line, so cryptic in appearance, is an evident allusion 
to the device (the “relics” of Peter and Paul) that Gregory [X used in order 
to drive Frederic II from Rome—a reference the author would hardly have 
made had his sympathies been ghibelline. This procédé is of course typical; 
and, one might add, is still used in Rabelais’ Gargantua (Lefranc, I, 433), 
where there is the parody of a prophecy said to be by ‘Merlin le Prophete”’ 
but in reality taken from Mellin (Merlin) de Saint-Gelais. 

The problem of the ‘‘text”’ Miss Paton solves, rather wisely, by giving a 
carefully edited reprint of R (the Rennes MS), together with variants from 
350 (Bibl. Nat.), Add (Brit. Museum), and B (Berne). These MSS, in sub- 
stantial agreement, all ultimately go back to a lost original X, which had evi- 
dently been “added”’ to a Prose Merlin, as is actually the case in the French 
edition of 1498 (printed by Vérard, the publisher of the Martilloge des faulces 
langues of Guillaume Alecis)! and the Italian text of 1480.2 To this group of 
basic texts belongs also E, a MS in the possession of Messrs. Maggs Brothers, 
London. Owing to what Miss Paton generously terms ‘‘a reasonable request” 
of that firm, collations from E could not be included in her study. Let us 
hope that Maggs Brothers’ reasonableness will increase, so that Miss Paton’s 
further collation may not be unreasonably deferred. Meantime, the reader 
possesses about everything on the Prophecies that he can expect: full descrip- 
tions of MSS and editions, grouping of the MSS into three classes, variants, 
and excerpts from early printed texts. There is but one criticism that might 
be made of Miss Paton’s text: the failure to mark off the close e’s by an acute 
accent. Let us take, for example, I, 58, line 4, which reads: “et Merlin avoit 
mout regarde et estudie en combien de tens finera Illande.”” Would it not assist 
the reader greatly to know that regarde is regardé and estudie is estudié, even 
if this violates medieval scribal practice? One closes these two volumes with a 
sense of admiration and gratitude for their learned author, who promises 
further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event to which all Arthurian schol- 


ars will look forward with much interest.* 
Ws. A. Nitze 





Swindlers and Rogues in French Drama. By Hitpa Norman, Pu.D. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. xi+259. 


In this semi-popular book Dr. Norman traces the history of the French 
money-play from the time of Moliére to 1914. The early tax-collectors and 


' Not Alexis, as Miss Paton states (p. 45). He is the probable author of the Pathelin; 
see R. T. Holbrook, Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Mod. Phil., XIII (1928), 285 ff. 
? Four copies of this are known; see E. G. Gardner, Mod. Lang. Rev., XXIII (1928), 


* The following details may be added: p. 20, n. 3, Perlesvaus also has a chief d'or (Pot., 
I, 37, 197); p. 30, n. 4, the parallel in question was first pointed out in PMLA, XXIV 
(1909), 408; p. 88, 1. 4, “ate” should read ‘‘fate’’; p. 94, 1. 1, “‘shent’’ should read ‘‘saschent”’ 
or “‘sachent"’; p. 167, the preferable form is ‘‘Robert de Boron’’; p. 297, n. 4, on the Span- 
ish Baladro see K. Pietsch in MP, XI, 9. 
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usurers developed in the eighteenth century into men of affairs who sought to 
profit by schemes like those of Law or by fraudulent bankruptcies. After 
the Industrial Revolution money and its high-priests acquired new social 
importance and we find in plays devotees of the Bourse and promoters of all 
sorts, the imitators and victims of Mercadet, Maitre Guérin, Teissier, etc. 
The author not only studies the plays intelligently, but is careful to relate 
them to the social and economic circumstances that explain them. Her read- 
ing is extensive and her grasp of her subject firm. With the exception of the 
verse translations, the book is well written. For the scholar are added useful 
bibliographies and an Index that includes the authors, most of the plays, and 
many of the characters referred to. I hope that the success of this book will 
be great enough to justify Dr. Norman in undertaking a more extensive treat- 
ment of the subject, in which she will study certain plays that she has omitted, 
will discuss the influence of other genres upon the money-play, and will carry 
her investigations farther back than Moliére.! 


H. CarRRINGTON LANCASTER 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Die englische Literatur des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. By BERNHARD 
Feuer. “Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft,” herausgegeben 
von Oskar Walzel. Wildpark-Potsdam: Akademische Verlags- 
gesellschaft Athenaion, 1925. Pp. 524. 


The Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion will be indeed fortunate 
if its project for an encyclopedia of the literatures of the world can maintain 
the standard set by this volume. Many of its illustrations can be seen else- 
where only in the treasure-rooms of libraries, and they are superbly repro- 
duced. In particular, Blake’s illustrations for Blair’s Grave, the works of the 
pre-Raphaelites, and the Beardsley drawings give an added richness in mean- 
ing to the text. The beautiful form of the book is moreover a fit setting for 
the text. The author, Dr. Bernhard Fehr, professor at the University of 
Zurich, is already known to scholars through the Beiblati zur Anglia, in which 
he has reviewed most of the recent contributions to nineteenth-century schol- 
arship, as well as by his articles on Carlyle, Browning, Pater, Swinburne, 
Meredith, and Wilde. 

His method is at once historical and critical. The history is a history of 
culture; the criticism is mainly an analysis of the philosophic and artistic 
theories and assumptions current at a given time, and the relation to them 
of a particular writer. The organization of both the historical and the critical 
material is clear and beautiful—in fact, the work invites attack chiefly on 
the grounds that he has made the pattern too clear and manifest, that he 
has traced a chart of streams and influences and movements which succeeds 


1I note a few misprints in the French: en affaire (p. 85) for une affaire; cynicisme 
(p. 138) for cynisme; cerf-louviers (p. 165) for loups-cerviers. 
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perhaps too well in rendering orderly the weltering chaos and confusion of 
certain periods. 

Fehr’s presentation of the eighteenth-century origins of romanticism 
(1725-85) is fairly conventional. He discusses the classical and romantic 
dualism in poetic theory, the Spenser and Milton influence, the emotional 
response to nature, the enthusiasm for the Middle Ages, the rise of the Gothic 
novel, travel-books, landscape-gardening, and painting. In the handling of 
the full tide of romanticism (1785-1830) he is at his best. The great figures 
are done con amore; they live and move. 

The spirit of the age 1830-80 Fehr characterizes as “individualism”; 
1880 marks for him the turn toward socialism. Between 1830 and 1850 he 
sees industrialism, Chartism, economic individualism, parliamentary reform, 
and the Oxford movement as the significant forces and attempts to relate 
them to the literary expression of the period. Between 1850 and 1880 he sees 
the emerging of a spirit of social optimism, either realistic or idealistic. J. S. 
Mill, Buckle, Lecky, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Darwin, 
Spencer, and Huxley are placed in the group of optimistic realists. The 
idealists are further classified: Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Kingsley, and 
Froude are imperialists; Ruskin, the Rossettis, and Morris are apostles of 
Beauty; Arnold represents humanism; Pater, aestheticism; Tennyson, 
Browning, Meredith, and George Eliot are optimistic evolutionists. 

The rejoicings over Victoria’s golden jubilee in 1877 seemed to mark the 
triumph of realistic Philistinism. In reality, Fehr shows, the old order was 
even then passing away. Already the birth-rate was falling, the balance of 
trade shifting unfavorably, the rural population shrinking to 30 per cent of 
the total. The condition of the poor was such that discontent was growing 
too loud to be ignored. Doctrinaire socialism gained headway, sometimes 
disguised as Tory benevolent paternalism. Religion and occultism offered 
their consolations to the weary soul. The nineties brought into the picture 
side by side the imperialists and the aesthetes: Kipling, Joseph Chamberlain, 
and Kitchener, the man in khaki, “cold, hard, iron,” the idol of the people; 
George Moore, Wilde, Whistler, Beardsley, the cult of the select few. But 
back of all this and more fundamentally important, as Fehr shows, was the 
steady increase of social control by the state. With the twentieth century, 
the factory acts and education acts of the nineteenth century increased in scope 
until they included the Workman’s Compensation Act of 1906, the Old Age 
Pensions Act of 1908, the Labour Exchanges Act of 1909, the Trade Boards 
Act of 1909, the Coal Mine Eight Hours Act of 1909 and 1911, the National 
Insurance Act of 1911, and the Education Act of 1918. 

It would be unjust to give the impression that the work is chiefly or even 
largely a social history. In the treatment of the novel since 1880, for in- 
stance, the types and genres are classified on critical principles; foreign in- 
fluences, particularly French and Russian, are discussed at length; and the 
application of new artistic theories and new psychologies indicated. In like 
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manner the poetic theory and practice, neo-classicist or new realist, fin de 
siécle or Celtic Renaissance, are set forth with appreciation and critical dis- 
cernment. At the same time, Fehr seldom loses himself in a search for for- 
mulas. Twenty-three of his fifty-five chapters are devoted to single figures, 
and those figures are considered as human beings and artists rather than as 
illustrations of a movement. 

Naturally, not everyone will agree with the classifications used, nor on 
the relative importance of writers. Carlyle, for instance, is given five pages, 
and is classified as an imperialist. Carlyle the imperialist may be admitted, 
but surely he is less important than Carlyle the mystic, Carlyle the foe of 
utilitarianism, Carlyle the prophet and artist. The Carlyle bibliography, too, 
seems intentionally brief. The biographies of Froude and Moncure Conway 
are not included, nor the important account of Carlyle in Masson’s Edin- 
burgh Sketches. Jeremy Bentham, who gave his name to the movement 
Carlyle spent much of his energy attacking, is mentioned only in passing, 
and is then listed as a disciple of Adam Smith and as an apostle of individual- 
ism. So he was in his economic theory, but as Halévy has shown in his great 
work La Formation du Radicalisme philosophique (1901, not listed in bibliog- 
raphy), Bentham’s legal and social philosophy was concerned with the coer- 
cion of the individual by law, and with the expert administration of govern- 
ment in the interests of society. 

But, differences of opinion aside, the work is a valuable contribution to 
criticism and to scholarship. It supplements Walker and Elton by discussing 
contemporary literature and by a different emphasis; it supplies a bibliog- 
raphy more satisfactory, on the whole, than that of the Cambridge History, 
and brings the bibliography down to 1923; it is more exhaustive than Ca- 
zamian and stimulates thought ir somewhat the same way. It is moreover 
a beautiful book, and its illustrations really illustrate. 

C. W. Everett 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Mysticism of William Blake. By Heten C. Wurrte. “University 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature,’’ No. 23. Madi- 
son, Wis., 1927. Pp. 264. 


This book shows great common sense on a question where common sense 
is very rare, and it exhibits a considerable power of work. It is nevertheless 
a disappointing book, and, from the point of view of research, practically a 
useless one. It is badly conceived, badly planned, and badly carried out, a 
thesis done by a very good student without competent direction. 

First of all, Miss White sets herself the impossible task of proving a 
negative. In a truly scientific spirit she does not tell us at the beginning what 
she is after; but, as it happens, this has a disastrous effect on the reader’s 
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mind, as the book is read under a false impression almost to the end. Out of 
245 pages of text, we are allowed to get through 212 pages before we are told, 
or given any hint, that Blake is not a mystic. Then 33 pages later we have 
the first clear statement of the thesis: “He is not a great mystic in any sense 
that means anything.” I find myself in complete agreement with this con- 
clusion and in great irritation against Miss White for having withheld it so 
long—and there the book ends. 

Having at the end of conscientious and laborious studies reached this 
very sound and sensible conclusion, Miss White sets herself to write a book 
about it. But she has written the wrong book. If Blake is not a mystic, why 
write a book called The Mysticism of William Blake? Miss White’s position 
is as though she had started a book to be called The Philosophy of William 
Blake, then given a summary of all philosophical systems in say 300 pages, 
and then in the last 10 pages affirmed that Blake was not a philosopher. For 
127 pages out of her 245, she is writing on mysticism at large, without com- 
ing to any definite conclusions. Then for 35 pages she takes us through Blake’s 
life and possible reading. Another 35 pages summarize Blake’s ideas. The 
end of the book is in sight and we wonder when Miss White will come to her 
point, and then comes the shock that in Miss White’s opinion Blake is not a 
mystic! 

Miss White has felt it necessary to consider every possible definition of 
mysticism, and then to show that Blake does not come under it. But this is 
futile, for someone who fancies the word “mystic” as applied to Blake can 
always invent a new definition of mysticism and bring Blake under it, and 
then Miss White will have to begin all over again. What has happened is that 
she has published preliminary studies which should not have been allowed to 
get into print. Every scholar has thus to educate himself or herself before 
tackling his special work, but the process of this education is of interest to 
no one. Writing in all sympathy with the efforts of a mind whose general 
outlook seems to me reasonable and good, I must state my opinion that Miss 
White should have put this manuscript away for future personal reference 
and begun work after that. 

For every part of the book is insufficient, and necessarily so, the book 
having been wrongly conceived. In her study of mysticism Miss White relies 
on works which are not in any way first-hand investigations, but popular ex- 
positions, like Dean Inge’s and Miss Underhill’s books. She does not mention 
the French authorities, Delacroix, Poulain, Boutroux, Brémond, whose anal- 
ysis is much clearer. As a result, she does not make any use at all of St. 
Theresa, who is perhaps the only complete typical mystic of whom we have 
direct information. But Mrs. Annie Besant is listed among the authorities, 
which, scientifically speaking, is simply monstrous. Also Miss White mixes 
up mystics, occultists, and philosophers in a way which forces one to think 
she sees no difference between them. Agrippa and Paracelsus are not mystics; 
Spinoza is not a mystic; the question whether the Buddha was a mystic is an 
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open one; the Bhagavad Gita is not a mystic book at all. And so on. Miss 
White gets herself so confused that she opens a second chapter, which she 
calls “The Mystic Field,” into which she dumps every possible or impossible 
consideration on anyone who may have been called a mystic. John Mase- 
field’s Everlasting Mercy is studied, as well as W. H. Hudson and Ezekiel. 

Then Miss White tries to summarize in a short chapter Blake’s life and 

possible reading; in another, Blake’s general ideas. We have too many such 
summaries, and they are all false. Our knowledge about Blake is not suffi- 
ciently advanced for anyone at present to make a summary of it which will 
not be a summary of gaps instead of a summary of results. Miss White 
brings up the most complicated questions only to dismiss them with a wave 
of the hand: for instance, what she calls the “indictment of rationalism” in 
Blake. She cannot see how very profoundly Blake was influenced by the 
theories of the eighteenth century on intellect, on imagination, on deism; 
how his revolt against Urizen, Jehovah, the Old Testament was conditioned 
by the propaganda of the deists and Encyclopedists; how his theories as to 
the origins of the various human races and religions are merely a loose and 
fanciful reproduction of contemporary scientific controversies.! The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell can perhaps be explained entirely out of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. And that Blake wrote ‘“‘Mock on, mock on, Voltaire, Rousseau!” 
is not a proof that he was not influenced by their ideas; quite the contrary. 
His revolt against them, as against the deists, is, at a guess, 75 per cent agree- 
ment and only 25 per cent revolt. And also to rebel is largely to be influenced, 
though in an opposite direction. 

Let us add to this that Blake’s theories are not mysticism. A theory is 
not a mystic fact; and neither of the two chapters, on Blake’s reading or on 
Blake’s theories, is relevant to the subject in hand. Miss White is quite aware 
of the fact, and insists on it repeatedly. Here again she is publishing pre- 
liminary studies. 

The general trend of her conclusion on ‘“The Value of Blake’s Mysticism’”’ 
is quite acceptable. But it is all too loosely thought and written. What can 
be the meaning of sentences like these: “Is Blake one of these mystics in 
kind or in degree? If we must answer these questions in the negative, then 
there is the group of the prophets. Is Blake a prophet? Is he one of the major 
prophets of all time? Or is he one of the minor prophets?” 

Frankly, in a scientific study, this is nonsense. It is in keeping with put- 
ting Mrs. Annie Besant in with the authorities. I personally agree that Blake 
was not really a mystic. Blakean scholarship is at present practically impos- 
sible owing to a thick fog of sentimentalism which covers the subject and 
blinds most students. I congratulate Miss White on the fact that she is not 
blinded. But we shall have to go much farther. First, we shall have to face 
the fact that Blake became mentally deranged. Some real medical investiga- 
tion of the fact will have to be made by properly qualified persons. Then we 
1 Cf. Denis Saurat, in Modern Philology, XXIII (1925), 175-88. 
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shall have to face the fact that Blake, even when he was not mentally de- 
ranged, was a lover of practical jokes and mystifications, and that much of 
his writing was done with his tongue in his cheek. Then we shall have to 
understand that practically all the ideas he expressed were current in his time, 
and that we cannot grasp his fanciful meaning unless we know the erroneous 
but often quite plausible theories which he interpreted according to his own 
sweet caprice. A great part of Blake will be understood when contemporary 
Celticism, Indianism, Cabbalism, and so on have been studied in connection 
with the Blakean prophecies. Miss White is not blind to this side of her sub- 
ject; in fact, she dwells on it more than most writers on Blake. But in her 
present book she has so handicapped herself that she cannot deal with it 
properly. 

One point of view seems to have escaped her. It has been expressed 
partly by M. Berger and more completely by M. Berger’s pupil, Mr. Maung 
Ba-Han, in what is at present the best analysis I know of Blake’s conceptions: 
William Blake—His Mysticism. It is that Blake was not a mystic, but grad- 
ually became one, and that by the time he had become a mystic he had prac- 
tically ceased writing. Maung Ba-Han studies the process—a general process 
of which Miss White should have given a detailed analysis—as follows: (1) 
the first period of spiritual night, 1784-1800; (2) the first vision of light, 1800; 
(3) the second period of spiritual night, ca. 1801-3; and (4) the vision splendid 
and after, 1804-27. Thus most of Blake’s work, including the prophecies, 
would have been done before he attained the mystic union. It is therefore 
rather a thankless task to prove Blake’s mysticism out of his writings. But 
they must have shown some tendencies toward the final stage. M. Berger 
had already, in his own inimitable manner, studied the point psychologically 
and proved that the increasing mystical tendency destroyed gradually Blake’s 
power of writing. Miss White does not seem to have sufficiently considered 
this evolutionary view of Blake, which conciliates the undoubted symptoms 
of mysticism she finds in him with her general conclusion. Personally, I 
should like to add to this that Blake’s mysticism, being too strictly individual, 
and not supported by relationship to a church or system, proved too great a 
mental strain and led him to periods of real madness, of which there are 
prodromes in the composition or rather disarrangement of his later prophecies. 

In short, Blake is not to be had cheap. Long and patient study by many 
properly trained students with sound knowledge of the eighteenth century 
will be necessary if we are to understand him. Probably we shall never under- 
stand him completely. But the study of Blake from this scientific angle will 
throw much light on the history of the period and on the history of religious 
beliefs in Europe. That is why the study is worth undertaking, and not be- 
cause we shall find in Blake a new “message.”” His message, such as it is, is 
clearly stated in his sane writings, and the popular feeling which attaches it- 
self to his earlier and beautiful poems is quite justified. The rest of Blake is 
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to be used as a historical document and belongs to the specialist in the history 
of religions. 

I will not point out any of the minor errors Miss White has fallen into, or 
give any instances of a looseness of writing which is frequently painful. Such 
faults will naturally disappear in another book. It is to be hoped that Miss 
White will continue to devote herself to the study of Blake. I should be sorry 
if what I have said were to obscure the fact that, for all the faults of this 
particular volume, she approaches Blake in the proper sensible and scientific 
spirit. She is not sentimental about him. She is prepared to see him in the 
light of his period. And she knows practically all that is at present to be 
known about him. It is from the perseverance of such students in their field 
that we expect proper results: Miss White is now fully equipped to address 
herself to the real tasks of Blakean criticism. 


Denis SAURAT 
Krne’s CotiteGe, LonpoN 


The Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth 
Circle, 1808-1866. Edited by Epita J. Morury. 2 vols. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. 
xii+904. 

An important recent addition to Wordsworth literature is The Corre- 
spondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth Circle, 1808-1866, 
edited in two large and handsome volumes by Professor Edith J. Morley, 
of the University of Reading. Miss Morley has been working for some years 
in the huge mass of material which Robinson left as fruit of his surprisingly 
extensive relations with the great of his time. In 1922 she issued, from the 
Manchester University Press, a small gleaning entitled Blake, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and Lamb, Selections from Crabb Robinson. Other scholars are 
working in that portion of Robinson’s correspondence dealing with German 
literature; and Miss Morley herself announces completion of ‘‘a complete 
chronological List of all the letters and papers in the Crabb Robinson collec- 
tion at Dr. Williams’s Library.’”’ She also has ‘‘now in process of compilation” 
an “Index of Subjects and Persons” in all this material. Thus there is a 
prospect that, if publishers shall be found, the student of the first half of the 
nineteenth century may soon have the means of knowing—thanks largely to 
Miss Morley’s painstaking efforts—just what he may find on any given topic 
in the most Pepysian collection of the period. 

The work now under consideration, after a brief introductory discussion 
of various topics that the editor considers of most importance in her book, 
presents 671 letters, or portions of letters, or other documents—chronologi- 
cally arranged except in a few cases in which correct dates were learned too 
late to make changes in the general order. About 250 numbers are whole 
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letters, approximately 90 by Wordsworth, nearly 50 by Mrs. Wordsworth, 
about 35 by Edward Quillinan (who married Dora Wordsworth in 1841), 
about 25 by Dorothy Wordsworth, the remainder by Robinson himself and 
various other persons. Most of the letters by William and Dorothy Words- 
worth and a number of others in the collection have previously appeared (in 
part) in either (or both) Sadler’s edition of Robinson’s Diary, Reminiscences, 
and Correspondence or Knight’s Letters of the Wordsworth Family; but Miss 
Morley’s text purports to reproduce the manuscripts exactly and adds many 
pages that Sadler and Knight omitted—presumably as either too personal or 
too trivial—in the more or less arbitrary and unaccountable manner of edi- 
tors of letters. Of the 400-odd numbers that are not whole letters, a consid- 
erable majority are extracts from letters by Robinson, and nearly all the 
others are extracts from letters by various other persons; the whole collection 
including all passages relating to the Wordsworths that Miss — found 
in the Robinson papers in Dr. Williams’ library. 

The editorial work seems to have been thoroughly well done in the main. 
The list of letters on pages 28-40, however, is quite unreliable in its indica- 
tions of previous publication by Sadler and Knight. (After noticing this 
fault independently I found that Mr. R. W. King has dealt with it thoroughly 
in the Review of English Studies, IV (July, 1928], 361-65.) In a book in which 
generally each person mentioned who needs identification is most punctilious- 
ly footnoted, it is surprising to find the family of George Ticknor so vaguely 
described as in the following note (p. 362): ‘Friends of Wordsworth, who 
happened to be in Rome when the poet and H. C. R. were there in 1837.” 
But this, of course, is a very small point. 

A somewhat disappointing feature of the work as a whole is the late date 
of nearly all the material. But 43 letters, only 6 of these by any of the Words- 
worths and all the others fragmentary, antedate 1820, and nearly two-thirds 
of the whole 671 are of 1840 or later. Thus the most interesting and fruitful 
part of Wordsworth’s life is scarcely touched by these volumes. The frag- 
ments of letters, too, are rather tantalizing. One often would like to know the 
context, but must take Miss Morley’s word that she has included everything 
in each letter relating to the Wordsworths. What there may be of interest 
on other topics is not indicated, but presumably Miss Morley’s “Index of 
Subjects and Persons”’ wiil at least inform students where to look for data on 
other topics. 

Some of the more important subjects on which these volumes present new 
material of value are the following: the change in attitude of Landor toward 
Wordsworth and Robinson’s defense of the latter; Southey’s breakdown and 
the troubles in his family after his marriage to Caroline Bowles; the relations 
of the Wordsworths with the Arnolds (Matthew Arnold’s parents), with 
Harriet Martineau and various other well-known persons; the preparation of 
the official family biography of Wordsworth by his nephew, Dr. Christopher 
Wordsworth; Robinson’s suggestions for the ‘study of Wordsworth’s poetry 
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(part, but only part, previously printed by Sadler). Perhaps the most lasting 
impression from the book is of both the charm and the inestimable value to 
the poet of his ‘‘women-folk.’”’ His sister Dorothy has long had due recogni- 
tion; but most of us have not adequately appreciated that serene, efficient 
Creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food 


who was Mary Wordsworth. 
GerorGceE L. MarsH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Carl Diesch Bibliographie der germanistischen Zeitschriften. Edited by 
F. W. J. Heuser. “Bibliographical Publications: Germanics 
Section Modern Language Association of America,’’ No. 1. Leip- 
zig: Hiersemann, 1927. Pp. [xvi]+441. 


The biographical aids for the student of Germanic philology have been 
notably increased in the last few years. Since the second edition of R. F. 
Arnold’s Allgemeine Biicherkunde zur neueren deutschen Literaturgeschichte 
(1919), an indispensable work which surveys the field up to its date of pub- 
lication, we have had such important works as Georg Schneider, Handbuch 
der Bibliographie (1924) ;} W. Kosch, Deutsches Literaturlexikon (in progress) ; 
and Merker-Stammler, Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte (in prog- 
ress). The Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke is moving forward, but we have 
nothing to put beside the Short-Title Catalogue or A. G. Kennedy’s linguistic 
bibliography. The advantages and disadvantages of Diesch’s compilation 
appear readily on comparison with the two lists which it most nearly resem- 
bles: Union List of Serials (New York, 1927) and R. 8. Crane and F. B. 
Kaye, A Census of British Newspapers and Periodicals, 1620-1800 (Chapel 
Hill, N.C., 1927). A difference which is evident at first glance is that both the 
American enterprises list completely all materials within their scope, while 
Diesch, on the other hand, undertakes to select from adjoining fields. Be- 
tween a bibliography complete within definite limits and a survey selecting 
here and there, it is not hard to choose. Diesch’s choice of the second alterna- 
tive produces a condensed and selected ‘Union List” for German libraries 
with the indication of one library instead of many as the owner of the peri- 
odical—a book which therefore serves students in Germany well and Ameri- 
can students less well. This state of affairs was capable of improvement. 
The necessarily superficial section ““Fremdsprachige Zeitschriften” (pp. 215- 
31), particularly the English and American periodicals, could have been 
entirely omitted, including the casual listing of such titles from the British 
Museum.? The fifteen pages thus saved could have been added to the 

1 The last edition (3d) is a mechanical reprint of the preceding ones. 


2The Tercentenary Handlist and Crane and Kaye's Census now make citations super- 
fluous, but Diesch could not have foreseen this. 
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forty-five pages—i.e., the Index of Titles (pp. 369-413)'—that would have 
been saved by arranging the titles alphabetically and not in the present 
philosophical order.2 The sixty pages thus gained would have permitted 
Diesch to make the bibliography complete (or as complete as such things 
ever are) within limits, say down to 1870 or even 1900. In the event that 
completeness had been sought, it would have been wise to employ the 
many lists and bibliographies cited by Schneider, Handbuch der Bibliog- 
raphie, pages 378-83, 397 (notably Joh. Miiller, Die wissenschaftlichen Ve- 
reine und Gesellschaften Deutschlands im 19. Jahrhundert [1883-1917]), 400, 
more freely than the preliminary list of sources appears to indicate. Nor has 
Diesch exhausted the fundamental Deutsches Bicherverzeichnis (1916 ff.) and 
its predecessors, which are listed as sources. Under these circumstances the 
indication of periodicals and serials which might properly have been included 
is a rather thankless task. Nicht bei Diesch is a phrase which can never have 
the same weight as nicht bet Goedeke. Yet the following periodicals and serials 
should certainly have found a place: 


American journal of philology. 1 (1880) +. 

De Beweging: Algemeen maandschrift voor letteren, kunst, wetenschap en 
staatkunde. 1905-19. 

Brage. Arsskrift utgifven af féreningen—. Helsingfors. 1 (1907). ICU 2+. 

Bygd og bonde. 1 (1919) +. 

Danske studier. 1 (1904) +. 

K. Danske Videnskabernes selskab. Historisk-filologiske meddelelser. 1 (1917) +. 

*Deutsche sprachdenkmiiler in hebriischen schriftcharakteren. Berlin. 1 (1922). 

Folke; et nordisk tidsskrift. 1 (1859). 

*Forschungen und funde. Ed. F. Jostes. Miinster. 1 (1908) +. 

De guliden Passer. 1878-83, 1923+. 

Groot-Nederland. 1 (1903) +. 

Die Laute: Monatsschrift zur pflege des deutschen liedes und guter hausmusik. 
Wolfenbiittel. 1-5, 1919-22. 

Liibeck. Stadtbibliothek. Veréffentlichungen. 1 (1922) +. 

Die Musikantengilde. 1 (1922)+. 


1 The Index of Editors is admirable. 

2 The Bibliographie should provide a reference list and not a classed bibliography. No 
useful end is attained by the subdivision into such headings as ‘‘Zeitschriften vorwiegend 
wissenschaftlichen und kritischen Inhalts,’’ ‘‘Zeitschriften vorwiegend unterhaltenden und 
satirischen Inhalts."’ ‘‘Theaterzeitschriften,’’ and the like. Furthermore, the enormous labor 
involved in making the arrangement chronological is largely profitless and brings with it 
many pages of addenda (pp. 339-68). Diesch follows no consistent system in indicating 
that a periodical has ceased publication. This neglect is particularly embarrassing in the 
case of recent publications, e.g., Das Bayerland (4276) and Niedersachsen (4318) are both 
still appearing, but the manner of reference might imply that Das Bayerland ceased in 1922 
and that Niedersachsen was current. 

3I give a short title for periodicals in the Union List. Publications not found there 
can be identified from the appropriate national bibliographies. In a few cases I note the 
possession of the periodical by the University of Chicago (ICU). The asterisk marks 
publications which largely fall without the Union List, but which do not differ too greatly 
from items included by Diesch. 
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Nicht rasten und nicht rosten! Jahrbuch des Scheffelbundes. Wien. 1904+. 
De nieuwe taalgids. 1 (1907)+. ICU 1+. 
Norsk aarbok. Ed. Torleiv Hannaas. Bergen. 1 (1920) +. 
Nysvenska studier. 1 (1921) +. 
Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire. Brussels. 1 (1922) +. 
Rémische quartalschrift fiir christliche altertumskunde und fiir kirchengeschichte. 
1 (1887) +. 
Sprak och stil. 1-20 (1901-20). 
Sprakvetenskapliga sillskapet i Uppsala. Férhandlingar. 
Studién. Tijdschrift voor godsdienst, wetenschap en letteren. 1868-1913, 1-45. 
ICU 1-45. 
Studier i nordisk filologi 1 (1910) + in Skrifter utgivna af Svenska literatursil- 
skapet i Finland. 
Syn og segn. Oslo. 1 (1895) +. 
De Vlaamsche kunst en letterbode; maandelijksch tijdschrift voor kunsten, 
letteren en wetenschappen. 1871-1904. ICU 1-34. 
*Zwolsche Herdrukken. Ed. F. Buitenruist Hettema, and others. Zwolle, 1904+. 


Diesch does not crack some “hard nuts” which I have laid aside for further 
examination, e.g., Bericht der Kommission fiir das bayrisch-ésterreichische 
Worterbuch, of which the thirteenth Bericht dated 1925 was issued in 1927; 
Blétter der Platen-Gesellschaft, of which a fifth volume appeared in 1926; Publ. 
afd. ned. Letterkunde Nijmegen, No. 1 (1924); Publikationen und Republika- 
tionen der Kénigsberger Literaturfreunde, of which a volume appeared in 1888. 

The very fact that such difficulties in bibliographical matters are not 
infrequent makes a work like Diesch’s invaluable. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 


China and Europe. Intellectual and Artistic Contacts in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Apotr Retcuwein. “The History of Civilisation.” 
Edited by C. K. Oaprn. Translated by J.C. Powreiu. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. Pp. viii+174. 24 plates; 2 diagrams. 


The original German title of this book reads China und Europa. Geistige 
und kuenstlerische Beziehungen im 18. Jahrhundert; it first appeared in Berlin 
in 1923. One would welcome such a work in view of the fact that the concep- 
tion of China decidedly influenced eighteenth-century culture all over Europe. 
To be sure, there existed a number of detailed studies prior to Reichwein’s 
publication; he, however, is the first one to attempt a general survey of this 
important phase of Western relations to the East. 

Indebted as we are to the author for his efforts, we must state nevertheless 
that he seems to neglect valuable material. Of important works on Chinese 
influences upon European literatures other than German, we miss reference 
to Martino, L’Orient dans la littérature francaise au XVIT¢ et au XVIII® siécle 
(Paris: Hachette, 1906); Martha Pike Conant, The Oriental Tale in England 
in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1908); Marie E. de Meester, Oriental 
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Influences in the English Literature of the Nineteenth Century (Heidelberg, 
1915); and to the articles by Hoops (Deutsche Rundschau, 1906) and Louis 
Wann (Modern Philology, January, 1915; University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, No. 2, 1918). 

But even as far as German literature is concerned, the author’s conclu- 
sions seem to be derived from incomplete evidence. To his list could be 
added the following important indications of the deep interest of the eight- 
eenth century in China: In 1721, Faszmann edited the first volume of a 
new magazine under the title Reisender Chineser. In 1766, Murr translated 
Haoh Kjoeh Tschwen, d. i. die angenehme Geschichte des Haoh Kjoeh from an 
English version. In 1772, Wieland pretended to have translated his novel 
Der goldne Spiegel from the Latin of a translation from the ‘“Scheschian” lan- 
guage, which translation was said to have been furnished by a Chinaman; 
here Crébillon’s Ecumoire (1733) served as Wieland’s model. In 1773, Haller 
published his Alfred, Koenig der Angel-Sachsen, a novel containing interesting 
encomiums of Chinese customs. In 1774, there appeared Der Chineser, oder 
die Gerechtigkeit des Schicksales, an anonymous version of T'he Little Orphan of 
the House of Chao. In 1778-79, Pfeffel wrote two fables on Chinese subjects. 
Finally, in 1783, Seckendorff published his novel Das Rad des Schicksals, oder 
die Geschichte des Tschoangesis, the plot of which was based upon an episode 
from Du Halde’s Description de l Empire Chinois (1735). 

Of Herder’s affiliations with China, Reichwein mentions only the negative 
fact that the great critic, in his Voices of the Peoples, did not include Chinese 
poetry (p. 131). This statement is correct. In his Adrastea, however, in 
1802, Herder furnished a translation, compiled from three French sources, 
of Chung yung. He added eight tales taken from the Mémoires concernant 
Vhistoire ... des Chinois (1776 and later) and a short fragment from Montes- 
quieu’s Esprit des lois (1748). These extracts were preceded by an article on 
Chinese missions (‘‘Christianisierung des Sinesischen Reiches’’). Moreover, 
Herder had previously given, in the Jdeen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
Menschheit (III. Teil, 1787), a careful description of China which no one 
dealing with the subject should overlook. 

In the last paragraph of his book, Reichwein states that, with the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, Indian culture “generally ousted’’ Chinese 
culture (p. 153). This seems only partially true to fact. For about a hundred 
years ago there appeared a considerable number of English translations from 
the Chinese. Furthermore, about 1830 Chinese lyrics were introduced into 
German literature, mostly through German versions of Latin translations; for 
reference compare Cramer’s, Ellissen’s, Ernst Meier’s, and Rueckert’s trans- 
lations of Chinese lyrics. Heyse, Hans Hopfen, Leopold Schefer, Heinrich 
Stieglitz, Van der Velde, and others used China as a background for romantic 
short-stories and novels. This wave of interest also explains why the poets 
of young Germany often equated China with Prussia, in order to escape the 
censor. 
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A survey of the author’s sources on Chinese influences in fields other than 
literature reveals the omission of Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae (2d 
ed., 1766-67) and of Friedrich Andreae’s article on ‘‘China und das achtzehnte 
Jahrhundert,” printed in Grundrisse und Bausteine zur Staats- und Geschichts- 
lehre. Zusammengetragen zu den Ehren Gustav Schmollers (Berlin, 1908). 

All of this tends to show that Reichwein erected his structure on insecure 
foundations. On the other hand, he should at least have tried to extend his 
studies over all European countries, as he promised in his title. Yet the 
treatise chiefly deals with France and Germany; of England we do not learn 
much, and Italy is hardly mentioned, not to speak of other European coun- 
tries. Furthermore, we cannot follow the author in speaking of France and 
Germany as a unit. Chinese influences upon France were different from those 
upon Germany. France had more direct contact with China than her Eastern 
neighbor. French literature was chiefly interested in Chinese customs while 
German literature emphasized Chinese thought. Lastly, to devote twenty 
pages to Goethe, five to Leibniz, ten to Voltaire, Frederick the Great, Montes- 
quieu, and Fénelon together shows lack of proportion and is hardly justified 
in a book about China and Europe. 

We believe that Reichwein’s book could not very well be recommended 
to serious students of eighteenth-century culture; they must wait until 
Chinese influence on all European literatures and on philosophical thought 
has been thoroughly investigated. For the general reader, however, Reich- 
wein’s book may serve as a first introduction to an interesting field. 


Ernst Rose 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 
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CHAUCER’S SHIPMAN—Concluded 


October 12, 1397, the dukes of York and Norfolk heard the plead- 
ings of the parties in person. A month later it was complained that 
the record was iilegible because of interlineations and corrections, 
and it was handed back to be re-written. A year later Roches pro- 
duced a king’s writ given under his seal at Shrewsbury Abbey directed 
to the Marshal and the Constable, ordering that Roches should have 
all the right and favor possible according to law. 

As both parties demanded judgment, the Constable’s lieutenant 
on January 22, 1399, submitted the process to ““Mestres Adam Usk et 
Johan de Epriston, Doctours de ley,” who swore on the gospels that 
they were of the counsel of neither party and would impartially ex- 
amine the evidence and advise the lieutenant as to the party for whom 
judgment should be given. 

Adam Usk gave the opinion under seal to Peter de Malua, the 
Constable’s lieutenant, July 4, 1399. 

Evidently suspecting that this judgment would be adverse, 
Hawley petitions that his case be removed to the Court of Admiralty, 
as the vessels were taken on the high sea. He says that he never 
assented to the jurisdiction of the Court of Chivalry and that he had 
been illegally arrested while in attendance on Parliament, then meet- 
ing at Winchester. 

While this point was under consideration, Roches died. On March 2 
of the same year, Robert Northlod, procurator for Hawley, informed 
the court then in session in the Painted Chamber at Westminster that 
John Roches was dead. He asked that the sureties for Roches and 
the wife and heirs of Roches be summoned to appear on June 14. 

Robert Clere, on Tuesday, June 14, certified that he had personal- 
ly summoned them. His certification affords an example of a custom 
apparently common, of the public summoning of witnesses at church 
and in the presence of witnesses. It reads in part: 
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The aforesaid Robert Clere has personally notified and summoned the 
said sureties: 

The said Dame Williame who was wife of Sir John de Roches was sum- 
moned in the Church of Westminster, the Sunday following Easter, in the 
presence of William Westerst and John Cambulyn; William Roches, son and 
heir of Sir John de Roches, was summoned the thirteenth day after Easter 
in the Church of Romesey and in the presence of Sir John Umfrey, Sire 
Benette Roodon, priest, and John Waltham; Gybon Roches, brother of Sir 
John de Roches, was summoned the Saturday after Easter in the church of 
Malkingham, in the presence of Jordan Frank, Robert Payne, William Cater, 
and many others. 


The next day Robert Wynyngton appeared before the Constable 
and the Marshal on the Common Bench in the Great Hall at West- 
minster and showed a letter patent under the seal-of-arms of John de 
Roches, knight, in which John de Roches assigns to him and Hugh 
Weston all the debt due Roches from Hawley. The next day Wynyng- 
ton as plaintiff and Walter Beauchamp as an heir (his wife being the 
daughter of John de Roches) appeared asking that the judgment be 
given according to the decision of the two doctors of law. Hawley’s 
procurator denied that Hawley had ever assented to a decision by the 
two doctors. The case was twice adjourned. 

On October 16, 1401, the Bishop of Bath, the Earl of Worces- 
ter, and Sir John Cheyne of the King’s Council were sent by the 
King to inform Sir Thomas Swynborn, the lieutenant of the Con- 
stable, and Thomas Picworth, the Marshal’s lieutenant, in the White 
Hall at Westminster, that Walter Beauchamp, Esq., with the con- 
sent of Wynyngton, had, together with John Hawley, submitted to 
the King’s will. 

Beauchamp and Hawley appear in court personally to put them- 
selves under bond for two thousand marks to abide by the King’s 
decision. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have the final judgment of this 
cause; but it is wholly immaterial what the decision of the King may 
have been, for, possibly and probably, that was dictated by political 
expediency or favoritism, regardless of the law and the evidence. 

But will it not be of interest to see how the doctors of law arrived 
at their decision? As Sir John Roches had been ordered by the court 
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at Brest to reimburse the merchants whose ships had been taken and 
robbed, because his safe-conduct, presumably a guaranty of safety, 
had been violated, may we not assume that the Constable’s Court at 
Brest, being under the sovereignty of England, was a properly con- 
stituted court with jurisdiction to try the matter which it adjudicated, 
as between Roches and the merchants? That being true, we may con- 
sider as res adjudicata the findings of that court, as shown by its 
judgment produced before the Court of Chivalry. It had established 
the following facts: (1) that Roches had given a safe-conduct to the 
merchants for the five ships and their contents; (2) that such ships 
and goods were taken and robbed while within the jurisdiction which 
the safe-conduct covered; (3) that Roches had been sentenced to pay 
a fine and damages. 

These conclusions being true, the only issues left for the Court 
of Chivalry to determine are two: (1) Has this court jurisdiction 
over the parties and the subject matter? (2) Was the defendant 
Hawley connected with the commission of the offense in such way 
as to render him liable in damages to the plaintiff for the injury sus- 
tained by him? 

The question of jurisdiction is fundamental and was raised by 
Hawley in the testimony which he introduced to the effect that the 
offense was committed on the high sea and therefore belonged in the 
Admiralty Court; also it appears from the judgment of the Brest 
Court that Roches himself had contended there that the robbery 
occurred on the high sea and that on that account he was not 
liable to the merchants. The Constable’s Court found against Roches 
on that issue; and the testimony of the witnesses in the Court of 
Chivalry, which that court had every right to credit, placed the 
offense within the limits of Brest; so that upon the issue of jurisdic- 
tion, based on the facts of the plaintiff’s case, we may conclude that 
the Court of Chivalry had jurisdiction, for the Court of Chivalry 
always had jurisdiction over all appeals of offenses done outside the 
realm.' As Hawley had injected into the case a charge of treason 
against Roches, and as this charge rightly belonged for determina- 
tion in the Court of Chivalry, and he had invoked the action of the 


! Coke, Institutes, Lib. 1, Sec. 745. 
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court on that, he could not be heard in complaint of its retaining 
jurisdiction over the whole case. Courts have never been inclined 
to try cases by piecemeal when once they have assumed jurisdiction; 
hence, we may conclude that the Court of Chivalry had jurisdiction 
and rightly retained it.! 

The question as to the liability of Hawley is attended with more 
difficulty, for a multitude of witnesses testify on either side, their 
testimony being as divergent and contradictory as may be found in 
the trial of any hotly contested case of a.p. 1928, where men of 
prominence are involved. Which witnesses are worthy of belief? 
What is their relationship to the parties for whom and against whom 
they are testifying which may tend to bias them the one way or 
prejudice them the other? Were they participants in the wrongful 
act? 

It seems, measured by these tests, that outside the record evi- 
dence and the judgment of the Constable’s Court at Brest, the two 
witnesses most worthy of belief are the two merchants, Kermerwar 
and Stopard. They had been forced to sue Roches and obtain a judg- 
ment against him before being paid their damages; they were under 
no obligations to him; they had been paid and were therefore not 
interested in his collections from Hawley; they were men of at least 
some standing and property and not ordinary adventurers. 

The witnesses for Hawley, certainly those who participated in a divi- 
sion of the spoils from these robbed ships, were, as challenged by Roches, 
disqualified and should not under the law, then or now, be permitted 
to testify for Hawley; they were principals or accessories after the 
fact to the robbery. The memorandum in French on one of the mem- 
branes, written in a different hand from that which indited the mem- 
brane, may have been written by one of the doctors of law, but, by 
whomsoever written, it reveals the law as it has perhaps always been 
in this matter. The preponderance of the credible evidence would 
seem to be in favor of the plaintiff Roches in accordance with the 


finding of the doctors of law. 


1 This case presents an interesting legal puzzle: citing statutes 8 Ric. II, c. 5 (1384) 
and 13 Ric. II, c. 12 (1389), Blackstone, Coke, and Hale teach that the Court of Chivalry 
could make reparation only in point of honor; yet in the only cases of which there is a 
record, the Scrope-Grosvenor case and the Roches-Hawley case, pecuniary damages are 
awarded. 
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If one examines the Patent and Close Rolls for the period, one is 
inclined to think that the official court record does not fully delineate 
the character of the two principals in this controversy. 

In 1387, August 3, John de Roches, captain of the town and castle 
of Brest, and John Hawley were under joint sentence to make resti- 
tution to Idan Fouslang of Circe in Seland and Bartholomew Jonesson 
of Leyden in Holland, both subjects of Duke Albert, for twenty-one 
tuns of wine and damages and costs of the suit—the said wine having 
been taken by men of Dartmouth under command of Hawley and men 
of Brittany under Roches. 

Was the present suit the result of a falling out between Hawley 
and Roches over the division of spoils in their mutual piratical under- 
takings ? 

Concerning Roches, something more favorable is disclosed by the 
records. The Calendar of Close Rolls for 1389, under date of October 
28 at Westminster, contains a writ addressed to the Mayor and 
bailiffs of the port of Southampton, ordering them to rearrest and 
redeliver to Sir John de Roches his barge and the goods therein which 
have been seized by John Polymond and William Overey because of 
Roches’s failure to pay for corn delivered by them to the castle of 
Brest while he was captain. John de Roches bought the corn for 
furnishing the castle, “foreseeing a great siege by the King’s enemies 
from France to the ruin of his people in those parts. John, Bishop of 
Hereford, the Treasurer, has undertaken to pay for it shortly.” 

This evidence tends to corroborate Roches’s testimony as to his 
zeal in stocking the castle of Brest before a siege. 

The Close Rolls for October 24, 1389, further confirm this, for at 
that time a writ of supersedeas omnino was issued to the treasurer 
and barons of the exchequer, directing that “John Draper of Braye 
be made to answer for any victuals by him bought and purveyed in the 
realm and taken to Brest. This is to be done because John de Roches, 
late captain of the castle and town of Brest, bore witness in chancery 
that John Draper, though commissioned to victual Brest and inspect 
the equipment [the cross-bows are specified] he did not execute his 
commission, nor meddle in aught therein contained.” 

Professor Manly has shown that the importance of Hawley in 
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Dartmouth and London political and commercial circles would have 
drawn the attention of Chaucer and his contemporaries to Hawley’s 
exploits, so long the subject of judicial inquiry. 

Sir John de Roches was also very prominent. He, with John 
Gawayn, represented Wiltshire in Parliament in 1394, when in session 
at Winchester. In 1389 he was admiral of the fleet to westward and 
northward. His position as captain of Brest was an important one, 
because on him devolved the duty of maintaining the sovereignty of 
the King within the bounds of Brest. In 1389 he was the lessee of the 
subsidy of cloth for sale in Wiltshire. 

The fact that Adam Usk, the chronicler, was one of the doctors 
of law to whom this case was submitted reveals its importance, for in 
all of the cases in which he is known to have appeared, according to 
the Dictionary of National Biography, the litigants were of national 
eminence, or matters of state were involved. He pleaded in the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Court for seven years (1390-97); King 
Henry IV in 1400 submitted a case to him in which he sought to avoid 
restoration of the dower of Richard’s young queen, Isabella of France. 
He it was who drew up the petition of Sir Thomas Dymock for the 


championship at Henry’s coronation. 
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